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See  how  easy  it  is  to  improve  your  shorthand 
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Get  this  Sdtedwok  Gre^  Shorthand  Pen ! 


The  most  practical  shorthand  pen  is  a 
Gregg-Approved  Esterbrook — with  the 
special  Gregg  point,  number  1555. 

An  Esterbrook  fits  your  hand  comfortably 
.  .  .  and  the  1555  point  writes  your  notes  so 
smooth  and  fast!  You’ll  find  them  clearer 
and  easier  to  read,  too! 

Another  thing.  The  Gregg  point  of  an 


THE  k\GHl  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


No.  1555 


Teachers:  Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facts 
Booklet  No.  6 — "Facts  that  everyone  should 
know  about  fountain  pens.” 


Esterbrook  Pen  is  renewable.  Should  you 
ever  damage  it,  simply  unscrew  the  old 
point  and  screw  in  a  new  one.  No  annoying 
factory  repair  delays.  You  can  get  a  new 
1555  Gregg  point  for  your  Esterbrook 
Shorthand  Pen  at  any  pen  counter. 

Make  it  a  point  to  stop  in  at  your  nearest 
pen  store  and  try  this  pen.  See  the  difference 
it  makes  in  your  shorthand. 


The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company 
Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


OAte/tStook, 

Gregg -Approved 
Fountain  Pen 
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BUSINESS  SCENE 

■  As  We  Said  Before— Last  month  this 
column  reported  that  the  outlook  for 
the  first  half  of  1952  was  “more  of  the 
same”  middling-good  prosperity  that 
the  second  half  of  1951  had  brought. 
Nothing  has  happened  to  alter  that 
prediction.  It  seems  clear  that  business 
as  a  whole  will  carry  on  at  high  levels 
and  that  it  will  he  attended  by  some- 
just  a  little— price  inflation.  Christmas 
business  may  well  prove,  when  the 
figures  are  all  in,  to  have  been  a  new 
high— in  dollar  volume,  that  is;  taxes 
eliminate  much  hope  of  a  new  high  in 
profits. 

•  The  inventory  recession  that  both¬ 
ered  businessmen  all  summer  is  over. 
Electric  appliance  dealers,  for  example, 
are  now  down  to  their  usual  30-60  day 
working  stocks.  TV'  manufacturers  have 
only  about  half  as  many  sets  on  hand 
as  in  late  summer.  Auto  dealers  have 
been  getting  rid  of  cars  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess.  Even  textile  inventories,  particu¬ 
larly  cotton  goods,  apjx'ar  to  be  in  a 
better  |X)sition. 

•  Department  store  sales  are  show¬ 
ing  some  increase,  even  though  most 
of  it  is  seasonal.  Stocks  of  most  items 
do  not  look  so  high  (too  high)  as  they 
did  for  quite  a  while. 

•  Homes  boomed  all  autumn  long; 
1951  saw  a  million  foundations  laid, 
and  that  represents  (to  retailers  of 
household  furnishings)  a  million  houses 
to  be  furnished. 

•  Prices  upped  a  hit  in  the  fall,  re¬ 
versing  the  decline  that  lasted  from 
March  through  Septemlicr.  Price  pres¬ 
sure  seems  sure  in  the  months  ahead, 
and  rising  prices  usually  stimulate  new 
orders;  and  that  phenomenon  is  known 
as  “good  business.” 

All  these  things  have  encouraged  a 
pickup,  in  moderate  proportions,  in  the 
production  of  consumer  gocxls.  TV" 
makers  are  back  into  full  production;  so 
are  makers  of  appliances,  autos,  furni¬ 
ture.  The  upswing  may  be  cut  short 
in  a  few  months  by  materials  troubles, 
but  that  is  a  different  story  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  “no  demand”  that  so  many  busi¬ 
nessmen  had  been  facing. 

•  Defense  production  is  still  rising 
slowly— slowly,  because  of  shortages  of 
materials,  component  parts,  and  tools. 
At  Thanksgiving  time,  defense  ex]^ndi- 
tures  were  running  at  a  $40-biliion-a- 
year  rate.  But  remember  that  military 
orders  won’t  hit  their  peak  until  about 
midyear,  1952;  that  payments  for 
goods  delivered  won’t  peak  up  until 
next  Christmas  time;  and  that,  once  the 
stride  is  hit,  it  will  continue  at  a  fairly 
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constant  lev'el  (short  of  war,  that  is) 
from  mid- 1952  on  for  quite  a  long, 
long  time. 

•  Worth  remembering  is  that  the 
tax  burden,  heavv  though  it  is,  will  not 
have  so  drastic  an  effect  on  business 
affairs  in  the  not-too-far-off  future.  The 
Korean  taxes  hit  corporations  right  at 
the  time  when  manv,  [perhaps  most, 
were  digging  for  cash  to  invest  in  ex¬ 
pansion  and  conversion.  Once  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  conversion  is  accom¬ 
plished,  corporations  won’t  have  to 
have  tjuite  so  much  operating  capital 
and  won’t  be  suffering  so  much  from 
the  cash-vs.-taxes  squeeze.  Then  the 
stock  market,  which  has  sagged  drunk- 
enly  of  late  and  which  well  may  do  so 
again  now  and  then,  will  stiffen  its 
spine  and  get  baek  to  its  old  business 
of  predicting  the  future  instead  of  re¬ 
flecting  the  current  quarter’s  dividend- 
minus-taxes  picture. 

■  Wage-Price  Leapfrogging  Again?— 
Probably.  Right  from  January  1,  when 
the  steel  industrv  will  be  due  for  its 
annual  pattern-setting  agreements. 

•  Any  new  price  and  wage  increases 
must  now  be  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  President  Truman  is  against 
more  inflation.  But  putting  talk  into 
practice  would  mean  standing  up 
against  the  big  unions  and  banning  new 
pay  raises;  and  this  is  an  election  year. 
So,  we’re  in  for  some  more  “contmlled ’’ 
inflation. 

In  case  you  have  lost  count,  this  is 
the  “sixth  round”  coming  up.  And  it  is 
different  from  195()’s  “fifth  round.”  In 
1950,  the  increases  in  wages  and  prices 
came  along  before  there  was  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  control.  But  the  new  round 
must  he  Government  approved  from 
start  to  finish.  Neither  wages  nor  prices 
can  rise  without  Washington  sanction. 

•  Washington  will  approve  a  steel 
pay  raise.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt.  For  weeks,  the  wage  controllers 
have  been  figuring  how  to  stretch  the 
wage  fonnula  to  satisfy  Murray,  head 
of  the  CIO  steelworkers, 

A  lx)ost  of  at  least  15  cents  an  hour 
in  labor  costs  is  practically  certain. 
That’s  a  sort  of  minimum.  The  wage 
Ixrsses  say  they  can  O.K.  15  cents 
without  abandoning  stabilization;  and 
they’ll  claim  that  stabilization  has  sur¬ 
vived  even  if  they  are  forced  to  permit 
a  20-cents-an-hour  increase.  The  word 
is  out:  “There  must  be  no  steel  strike.” 

The  increase  will  mean  a  $7-to-$10- 
a-ton  steel  price  boost,  and  that  will 
boost  the  cost  of  arms.  Of  refrigerators, 
too,  naturally.  Other  unions  and  indus¬ 
tries  will  follow  steel  on  wages  and 
prices.  So,  here  we  go  again! 


PEOPLE 


■  New  Doctorates— 


Z.  S.  Dickerson,  now  Ed.D.  (Kentucky) 


•  Z.  S.  Dickerson,  Jr.,  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  in  Florence,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Doetor  of  Education,  University 
of  Kentucky,  August.  Thesis:  Improv¬ 
ing  Business  Education  in  the  Public 
White  High  Schools  of  Kentucky 
Through  Supervision.  Major  Advisor: 
Dr.  Vernon  A.  Musselman. 


Christine  Stroop,  now  Ed.D.  (N.Y.U.) 


•  E.  Christine  Stroop,  assistant 
professor  of  business  education  at  New 
jersey  (Paterson)  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  (M.A.,  George  Peabody  College), 
l3oetor  of  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Thesis:  A  Digest  of  Research 
Conclusions  Pertaining  to  Training  for 
Secretarial  and  Bookkeeping  Occupa¬ 
tions.  Major  Advisor:  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax.  Doctor  Stroop  is  co-editor  of 
the  annual  Business  Education  Index 
and  editor  of  the  New  Jersey  Business 
Education  Observer. 

i 
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if  Increases  classroom 
efficiency,  typing 
speed,  and  accuracy 

if  Reduces  eye-strain 
and  fatigue 

if  Gives  your  class¬ 
room  that  business- 
office  appearance 


Through  the  introduction  of  these  revolutionary  adjust¬ 
able  typing  desks  and  tables  over  three  years  ago,  the 
Hammond  Desk  Company  “made  a  major  contribution  to 
better  progress  in  learning  to  type.”  Since  then  over  3,000 
high  schools  and  colleges  have  adopted  adjustable  Ham¬ 
mond  products.  Teachers  in  these  schools  have  found  that 
use  of  these  desks  and  tables,  with  the  built-in  “elevator” 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  height  of  the  typewriter  from 
26  to  30  inches,  has  more  than  justified  their  expectations 
and  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer. 

Each  model  is  sturdily  built  of  lifelong-lasting  white  oak 
to  withstand  constant  classroom  use.  Units,  whenever 
shipped  “knocked  down”  to  reduce  shipping  costs,  are 
easily  assembled. 

Full  information  about  these  modem  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  aids  together  with  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  “Your 
Correct  Typewriter  Height,”  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


BETTER  TEACHING  WITH  BETTER  EQUIPMENT 


Hammond  Desk  Company 
5248  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Please  send  me: 

□  Free  booklet,  “Your  Correct  Typewriter 
Height.” 

□  Complete  information  about  Desk  Mod¬ 
el  101,  not  pictured. 

□  Complete  information  about  Table 
Model  140,  pictured  above. 

/Vome . 

School  . 

Addregs  . 


HAMMOND 

DESK 

COMPANY 

• 

5248  Hohnum  Avenne 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Fred  Winger,  now  Ed.D.  (Oregon) 


•  Fred  E.  Winger,  of  Oregon  (Cor¬ 
vallis)  State  College,  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Oregon,  June.  Thesis: 
The  Determination  of  the  Significance 
of  Tachistoscopic  Training  in  Word 
Perception  as  Applied  to  Beginning 
Typewriting  Instruction,  Major  Advisor: 
Dr.  P.  a.  Killgallon. 

■  Bereavement— 

•  Raymond  P.  Kelley,  prominent 
civic  leader  of  SjMikane,  Washington, 
and  Spokane  Yalley  since  1912,  passed 
away  on  October  9  after  an  illness  of 
about  two  years.  Mr.  Kelley  will  be 
remembered  by  many  readers  of 
Business  Education  World  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  general  manager  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  from  the  torn  of 
the  century  until  about  1910,  when  be 
became  school  manager  for  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Typewriter  (mmpany. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Kellev  joined  the  staff 
of  Blair  School  of  Business  in  Spikane. 
When  the  school  was  sold  a  few  vears 
later,  Mr.  Kelley  entered  the  field  of 
court  and  general  rejxirting,  which  jiro- 
fession  he  followed  until  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I.  After  service  in 
Europe  during  the  War,  he  returned  to 
Spokane  in  1919  and  became  a  partner 
in  the  Syverson-Kellev  advertising 
agency.  In  194.5,  the  company  was  sold 
to  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  Mr. 
Kelley  retired  to  his  beautiful  Spokaiu* 
N'alley  home  in  Greenacres. 

During  his  vears  with  Ciregg,  Mr. 
Kelley  visited  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  was,  in  great  measure,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rapid  spread  of  Gregg 
shorthand  in  its  pioneer  days. 

In  those  days,  everylnxly  in  the  field 
of  business  education  knew  the  versa¬ 
tile,  dynamic,  and  charming  Kelley, 
whose  name  was  synonymous  with 
Gregg  shorthand.  His  school  and  pub¬ 
lisher  friends  will  remember  him  best 
for  his  famous  “chalk  talks”  and  his 
brilliant  blackboard  exhibitions  of  writ¬ 
ing  shorthand  at  high  speed.  One  of 
his  favorite  “stunts”  was  to  write  short- 
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From  their  very  first  asdf  on  an  IBM  Electric,  students 
type  beautifully  clear,  sharp  characters.  No  problem  of 
half-hit  keys  or  capitals  printing  above  the  line  .  .  .  the 
lightest,  easiest  touch  makes  every  type  bar  strike  squarely, 
operates  all  the  service  keys. 

Students  are  encouraged  by  the  first-class  appearance  of 
their  typing.  They  are  confident  using  short,  quick  finger 
reaches  and  a  light  touch  on  all  keys.  They  become  in¬ 
terested  in  increasing  their  typing  skill.  This  enthusiasm 
makes  learning — and  teaching — far  easier. 

No  wonder  schools  using  IBM  Electrics  are  making  excep¬ 
tional  teaching  records. 


IBM,  DepI  BE 

590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

I  I  Please  send  booklet,  '"Electric 
—  Typewriters  in  Education', 
and  complete  educational  kit. 

I  I  We'd  like  to  see  your  new  full- 
color  sound  movie,  "Electric 
Typing  Time"  on _ 


Name. 


Address. 
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Whether  you  dance  or  run  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine,  effortless  performance  requires  rhythm. 
That’s  why  more  and  more  progressive  business 
schools  today  are  adopting  Rhythm-add.'  This 
new,  different,  easier  adding  technique  makes 
all  operators  faster,  more  efficient.  And  after 
only  a  few  hours  instruction. 

Here’s  proof!  In  several  of  the  larger  busi¬ 
ness  schools  and  financial  institutions,Rhy thm- 
add-trained  operators  stepped  up  their  adding 


speeds  by  as  much  as  160%!  What’s  more,  this 
amazing  increase  in  production  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  far  less  nervous  strain  and  fatigue. 
Operators  enthused  overthe  simplicity  and  ease 
of  the  method. 

Learn  how. .  .entirely  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part. .  .you  can  train y«wr  .students 
in  this  adding  technique  of  the  future.  Write 
today  to  the  Educational  Dept.,  Monroe 
Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

^Reiristered  Tn&de  Mark 


MONROE 


MAm/N£S  FOR  Bi/S/RFSS 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. -GENERAL  OFFICES,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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Opal  DeLancey,  new  program  at  CCNY 


hand  upside  down  and  backwards.  An¬ 
other  was  to  take  foreign  languages  in 
English  Gregg,  marking  the  vowel 
sounds  as  he  wrote,  and  read  back  the 
dictation  with  astonishing  speed  and 
fidelity  of  accent,  although  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  languages  was  limited  to  Eng¬ 
lish  alone. 

.\Ir.  Kelley  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Hortense,  who  for  many  years  was  also 
active  in  the  teaching  profession.  Mrs. 
Kelley  now  lives  at  1522  North  Farr 
Road,  Opportunity,  Washington. 


I  Professional  Appointments  — 

•  Opal  H.  DeLancey,  formerly  head 
of  the  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Idaho  and 
recently  co-ordinator  of  the  Air  Force 
Clerk -Typist  Training  Program  at  Penn 
State,  has  been  appointed  Co-ordinator 
of  Secretarial  Training  at  the  Midtown 
Business  Center  of  the  City  College 
of  New  York.  Miss  DeLancey  is  devel¬ 
oping  new  programs  of  intensive  office 
training  for  recent  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  and  of  in-service  training  for  of¬ 
fice  workers. 

•  Earl  J.  Aylstock,  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  College  Department  of 
the  South-Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  retired  and  moved  to  Florida. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Charles  D.  Sisley, 
editor  of  S-W’s  Collegiaie  News  and 
Views  and  former  faculty  member  at 
Penn  State.  Mr.  Sisley  will  be  assisted 
by  Cb.EN  1.  Myers,  South-Western 
representative  since  1942  and  former 
assistant  supervisor  of  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  in  Illinois. 

•  (Tetus  Zumwalt,  formerly  head 
of  business  training  at  the  Modesto 
(California)  Junior  College,  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  curriculum  and  in¬ 
struction  at  the  College.  He  is  succeeded 
as  department  head  by  Miss  Toma 
Kigiitlinger.  Mr.  Zumwalt  is  known 
for  his  work  with  Navy  films  and  as 
director  of  the  Modesto  Teaching  Aids 
Exchange. 
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TYPING 


SIMPLIFIED 


Louis  A.  Leslie  and  Philip  S.  Pepe 


•  A  new  method  of  marking  the  copy  for  the  timed 
writings  in  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  completely  elimi¬ 
nates  the  time-wasting  arithmetic  formerly  necessary. 

•  The  effective  use  of  incidental  learning  saves  much 
time;  while  practicing  the  numbers,  for  instance,  the 
learner  is  at  the  same  time  learning  the  most  important 
points  of  typing  style. 

•  A  free  book,  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  TYPING 
SIMPLIFIED,  explaining  these  and  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  new  text,  is  yours  for  the  asking  when 
you  write  for  a  free  examination  copy  of  the  edition 
of  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  in  which  you  are  interested. 


TYPING  SIMPLIFIED 

One  Year  Course  (High  School,  160  lessons) 
Two  Year  Course  (High  School,  320  lessons) 
College  Course  (200  lessons) 

Brief  Course  (1(X)  lessons) 


Send  your  request  to  nearest  office 

Business  Education  Division 

American  Book  Company 


55  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 


300  Pike  Street 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


351  E.  Ohio  Street 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 
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7077B 


News  for  Typewriting 


i  iuM9- 

7077  a*td 


Doctor  Freeman  .  .  .  turns  over  Delta  Epsilon  leadership  to  .  .  ,  Doctor  Hanna 


GROUPS 


Progressive  instructors  who 
have  standardized  on 
EraserStik  7099  and  7099B 
as  the  modern  and  better 
method  of  erasing  .... 
will  be  happy  to  meet 
two  new  members  of  the 

EraserStik  family . 

7077  and  7077B  (with 
brush). 

These  new,  blue-pol¬ 
ished  beauties  are  ideal 
for  keeping  carbon  copies 
clean.  They  whisk  away 
carbon  smudges  and  clean 
pencil  marks  like  magic. 

As  a  teacher,  you  know 
that  executives  do  not 
appreciate  having  to  read 
a  smudged  and  “tree" 
marked  carbon  copy. 
EraserStik  is  the  last  word, 
in  all-around  typing  clean¬ 
liness  and  efficiency.  It's 
important  that  you  plant 
the  EraserStik  habit  in 
your  students  before  they 
enter  the  business  world. 

Whih  rtcommtnding 
that  your  Supply  De¬ 
partment  order  7077 
and  70770,  we  suggeit 
that  you  tend  for  sev¬ 
eral  samples  to  use  for 
instruction  and  demon¬ 
stration  in  your  class¬ 
room,  Please  write  on 
your  school  letterhead. 
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/Votr  .  .  .  you  can  start  transcription  training 
in  the  SECOND  SEMESTER  with  .  .  . 


Dr.  Hopkins  .  .  .  succeeds  Dr.  Noffsinger 

ness  Education  Research  Associates,  di¬ 
rector  of  which  is  Professor  Fred 
Nichols,  has  been  sponsor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Accreditation  Authority,  a  school 
accreditation  agency  that  has  to  some 
degree  competed  with  the  accreditation 
program  led  by  Doctor  Noffsinger  and 
heretofore  sponsored  by  NA&CBS.  The 
organization  now  joins  BERA  as  joint 
sponsor  for  the  Authority  and  has  in¬ 
vited  the  American  Association  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Colleges  to  share  in  the  spon¬ 
sorship. 

■  NABTTI  Set  for  Chicago-The  1952 
conv<mtion  of  the  National  Association 
of  Business-Teacher  Training  Institu¬ 
tions  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22  and  23.  Theme:  Contributions 
of  Teacher-Training  Institutions  to  the 
Professional  Growth  of  Business  Teach¬ 
ers.  Dr.  John  M.  Trytten  (University 
of  Michigan)  is  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

•  The  program  will  feature  discus¬ 
sion  of  eight  topics,  each  of  which  will 
be  introduced  by  a  speaker  and  will 
be  discussed  by  a  panel. 

1.  “Business  Experience  versus  Planned 
Observation  for  Business  Teachers,”  with 
Dh.  Albert  C.  F'iues  (Northwestern)  as 
speaker. 

2.  “Classroom  Visitation  and  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Teacliing,”  with  Da.  Helen  Reynolds 
(NYU)  as  speaker. 

3.  “Workshops,  Institutes,  and  Confer¬ 
ences  for  Business  Teachers,”  with  Dn. 
Alan  C.  Lloyd  (Gregg  magazines)  as 
speaker. 

4.  “Graduate  Study  and  Alertness  Credit 
Courses,”  with  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster  (In¬ 
diana  University)  as  speaker. 

5.  “Membership  and  Participation  in 
Conventions,  and  Reading  and  Contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  Literature  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,”  with  Dr.  Ray  G.  Price  (University 
of  Minnesota)  as  speaker. 

6.  “Field  Services  of  Teacher-Training 
Institutions,”  with  E.  C.  McGill  (Kansas 
State,  Emporia)  as  speaker. 

7.  “Follow-Up  Activities  of  Business 
Teacher-Training  Institutions,”  with  Dn. 
James  M.  Thompson  (Eastern  Illinois 
State  University)  as  speaker. 

8.  “Eliminating  the  Reasons  for  the 
‘Gripes’  of  Busine.ss  Teachers,”  speaker  to 
be  announced. 


CORRELATED 
TRANSCRIPTION  DRILLS 

by  M.  Fred  Tidwell,  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  and  Zoa  Ross 

A  psychologically  sound,  easy-to-leach  lext-workhook  .  .  . 
carefully  graduated  for  easy  learning  .  .  .  closely  correlated 
with  Gregg  Dictation  Simplified. 


Assignments  are  correlated  with  the  text  and  include  word 
lists  for  intensive  study  .  .  .  plus  special  footnotes  that  are 
keyed  to  explain  the  punctuation  that  appears  in  the  text 
.  .  .  book  consists  of  35  lessons  that  carefully  integrate 
into  one  presentation  all  the  elements  necessary  to  transcrip¬ 
tion  skill  .  .  .  each  lesson  is  a  four-page  assignment,  the 
fourth  page  of  which  is  a  perforated  work  sheet  .  .  .  equally 
suited  to  testing,  drill,  or  homework  assignment. 

Here  is  just  the  aid  that  will  step  up  your  Simplified  program 
and  “simplify”  your  teaching  task  as  well.  Order  your  exam¬ 
ination  copy  from  your  nearest  Gregg  office. 

THE  GREGG  PEBL1SH1]\G  COMPA]\T 

Business  Education  Division  •  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  36  .  330  W.  42nd  St.  Dallas  1  . 2210  Pacific  Ave. 

Chicago  6  .  Ill  N.  Canal  St.  Toronto  4  .  253  Spadina  Rd. 

San  Francisco  4 .  68  Post  St.  London  W.  C.  1  . 51  Russell  Sq. 


Visual  Teaching  is  Modern  Teaching 

IT'S  EASIEST  . . .  MOST  EFFICIENT 

WITH  A  KARLO 

laiE  KARLO  Ti TEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION  STAND  was  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  for  just  the  right  audio-visual  training 
equipment  for  the  modern  typewriting  class.  With  it,  the  teacher 
can  easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  techniques  in 
full  view  of  the  whole  class. 

The  KARLO  stand  is  quickly  adjustable  to  heights 
of  from  33  to  48  inches.  Its  three  legs  prevent 
“wobbling”  and  it  rides  on  free-rolling  casters  for 
easy  moving  and  turning.  Sturdy  and  attractive, 
the  Karlo  lias  an  all’inctal  base  and  hard  wood 
lop.  It  takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the 
dimensions  of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  today  for  full  details. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TYPEWRITER  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OVER  25  YRS. 

KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

34  Ionia  Ave.  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

j  KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
•  34  Ionia  Ave.,  S  W. 

I  Grond  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

I  Send  additional  information  on  all  avoiloble  models  ef  Hm 
I  Korlo  Typewriter  Demonstration  Stand.  Thank  yoo. 

j  NAME  . 

I  ADDRESS  . 

I 

I  CITY  STATE  . 
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DITTO 

of  course! 


When  you  have  assembled  the  courses  which 
total  to  good  business  training,  there’s  a  piece 
missing  if  Ditto  is  left  out. 

Why.^.  Because  business  proceeds  on  copies, 
and  copies  are  Ditto’s  business.  Students  are  far 
more  welcome  by  prospective  employers  when 
their  background  includes  knowledge  of  the 
function  of  copies,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
speedy,  infallible  Ditto  "One-Writing”  Systems. 

DITTO — Also  a  Daily  Aid  in  Teaching 

Ditto  quickly  makes  forms,  outlines,  lesson 
materials,  school  newspapers,  and  the  like.  Ask  | 
for  FREE  master  sheets.  Master  Typing  Tests  1  1 

and  2  from  which  you  may  run  copies  for  type¬ 
writer  students’  speed-building  and  pretran¬ 
scription  practice.  Also  FREE:  Dictation  Facts, 
Nos.  100  and  101— each  containing  600  standard 
words  in  groups  of  graduated  difficulty  for  * 
shorthand  practice.  No  obligation.  W^rite  today! 

Ditto,  Inc.,  2256  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  12,  III. 


DITTO 


trade  mark  REG,  U.  S.  KAT  Off, 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 

Volume  32  •  Number  5  January,  1952 


The  Great  Need:  Better  Teacher  Training  in  Basic  Business 


WANTED:  Teachers  who  have  been 
trained  to  teach  the  basic-business  subjects 
on  the  secondary-school  level.  Greatly 
needed  in  all  modern  high  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


■  Can  YOU  Teach  Basic  Business?— 
Are  you  interested?  Do  you  quality? 
If  you  saw  such  an  advertisement, 
would  you  be  interested  in  applying; 
and,  if  so,  do  you  have  the  qualifica¬ 
tions?  Can  you  honestly  say  that  you 
have  been  trained  to  teach  the  basic- 
business  subjects? 

If  you  can,  you  are  an  exceptional  per¬ 
son,  because  very  few  teacher-training 
institutions  today  offer  specialized  train¬ 
ing  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  only 
the  nonvocational  business  subjects. 

•  The  most  competent  basic-business 
teachers  today  have,  for  the  most  part, 
probably  reached  those  standards  of  ex¬ 
cellence  merely  by  chance.  Fascinated 
by  the  subject  matter  and  the  wealth  of 
interesting  possibilities  within  the  field, 
they  have  become  self-taught  experts. 
Although  methods  courses  may  have 
helped  to  inspire  them,  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  began  their  college  training  with 
the  expressed  intention  of  becoming 
shorthand  teachers  or  bookkeeping 
teachers.  Or  perhaps  they  prepared  to 
teach  social  studies  or  English  or  may 
have  studied  business  administration 
without  any  original  intention  of  teach¬ 
ing  at  all. 

A  young  person  just  out  of  high 
school,  preparing  to  teach,  would  have 
a  difficult  time  today  finding  a  school 
where  he  could  major  in  basic-business 
subjects  as  applied  to  the  secondary- 
school  level. 

•  T/tw  i.s  the  greatest  need  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  today— improved  teach¬ 
er  training  in  the  field  of  developing 
economic  competency.  We  need  to  re¬ 
cruit  teachers  who  can  be  trained  to 
focus  their  attention  on  the  contribu¬ 
tion  that  business  education  can  and 
must  make  to  the  general  education  of 
every  student,  who  can  vitalize  our 
present-day  instruction  in  elementary 
economic  training  so  that  it  can  come 
into  its  rightful  place  of  importance  as 
rerjuired  learning  for  eveiy  student. 


MARJORIE  C.  McLEOD 
Leyden  Community  High  School 
Franklin  Park,  Illinois 


B  Specialized  Teacher  Preparation 
Needed— Education  for  economic  effi¬ 
ciency  has  now  come  to  occupy  a  more 
prominent  place  than  ever  before  as 
one  of  students’  basic  needs.  If  the  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  is  to  continue  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  providing  nonvoca¬ 
tional  economic  education,  he  will  re¬ 
quire  specialized  preparation  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  is  now  being 
offered  in  the  average  teacher-training 
institution.  The  part  business  teachers 
will  play  in  the  “newer  education”  de¬ 
pends  in  large  measure  on  the  adequacy 
of  training  of  the  right  sort. 

•  The  Gates  Are  Open.  In  the  so- 
called  “traditional”  secondary  school, 
where  the  emphasis  in  general  educa¬ 
tion  was  on  adequate  preparation  for 
college,  it  was  difficult  to  gain  accept¬ 
ance  for  the  idea  that  the  nonvocational 
business  subjects  were  valuable  for 
everybody.  The  new  emphasis  on  meet¬ 
ing  students’  needs,  however,  has  served 
to  open  the  “gates”  to  every  area  of 
education  that  can  make  a  eontribution 
toward  that  goal.  Teachers  who  are 
prepared  to  develop  economic  com¬ 
petency,  the  basic-business  teachers,  are 
especially  welcome  to  enter. 

However,  it  now  appears  that  even 
though  the  “gates”  have  been  opened 


(and  have  been  open  in  some  schools 
for  some  time),  a  large  number  of  for- 
merlv  enthusiastic  applicants  for  ad¬ 
mission  are  either  caught  in  a  “maze,” 
unable  to  find  their  way,  or  have 
reached  the  “gates”  and  remain  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  threshold,  hesitatingly  look¬ 
ing  in  from  outside  hardly  daring  to 
step  in. 

Who  are  these  “pilgrims,”  these  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  who  have  theoretically 
begged  for  a  place  in  the  general  edu¬ 
cational  scheme  but  who  are  now  stand¬ 
ing  back  with  uncertainty? 

B  The  Subject-Minded  Social-Business 
Teacher— One  of  the  four  teachers 
standing  in  the  maze  is  Bill  Doe,  de¬ 
partment  head,  who  has  been  giving  lip 
service  to  the  importance  of  some  busi¬ 
ness  or  elementary  economic  training 
for  all  students  ever  since  he  began 
teaching  at  City  High  twenty  years 
dgo. 

“Wonderful,”  he  thought,  when  the 
faculty  began  to  evaluate  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  school  in  reaching  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  self-realization,  human  rela¬ 
tionship,  economic  efficiency,  and  civic 
responsibility,  the  objectives  defined  by 
members  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  in  1938.' 

•  Bill  knew  that  the  objective  of  eco 
nomic  efficiency  was  directly  related  to 
business  education. 

“That’s  a  function  of  our  depart¬ 
ment,”  he  reported  proudly,  feeling 
confident  that  everyone  would  agree; 
and  they  seemed  to,  except  that  the 
social  studies,  home  economics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  and  even  the  English 
teachers,  acknowledged  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  they,  too,  had  units  related  to 
this  objective. 

Now  that  changes  are  slowly  being 
made.  Bill  feels  hesitant  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  toward  attempting  to  require 
basic-business  courses  for  graduation 
from  City  High. 

“Maybe,”  he  ponders,  “it’s  better  to 
let  matters  alone,  especially  since  teach¬ 
ers  of  other  subjects  seem  perfectly 
willing  to  assume  responsibility  for 
meeting  that  objective.” 

•  BilVs  real  problem  is  that  he  hates 


1  Educational  Policies  Conitnisston,  The  Purposes 
^  Education  in  American  Democracy,  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States.  Wash 
ington,  D.  C., 
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to  face  a  change  after  all  these  years  at 
City  High,  where  he’s  been  teaching 
economic  geography,  commercial  law, 
and  general  business  in  the  traditional 
manner  of  “assign— recite— test,”  a  meth¬ 
od  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed. 
Boring,  he  admits,  but  easy  because  he 
knows  the  books  by  heart,  because  he 
has  his  units  and  tests  all  ready,  and 
because  it’s  the  best  way  he’s  found  to 
maintain  good  order  in  the  classroom. 

Now,  Bill  isn’t  a  poor  teacher.  The 
students  like  him  and  laugh  at  his 
classic  jokes  and  anecdotes.  He’s  alert 
to  new  developments  in  education  and 
he  believes  in  them,  all  right;  but  he’d 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  catch  up  with  him,  rather  than 
tempt  fate  and  find  himself  suddenly 
confronted  with  having  to  teach  new 
subjeet  matter  in  a  method  unfamiliar 
to  him. 

■  The  Vocational  Specialist— Now  let’s 
look  at  Sally,  dynamic  teacher  of  sec¬ 
retarial  subjects.  She  loves  her  work' of 
training  stenographers  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  she  derives  from  the  knowledge 
that  her  trainees  are  successful  in  the 
positions  for  which  she  has  trained 
them. 

Sally  is  strictly  a  vocational  teacher. 
Her  college  degrees  were  earned  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  she  has  had  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  methods  of  teaching 
the  secretarial  subjects.  At  no  time  was 
she  required  to  take  any  courses  in 
business  administration,  and  so  she 
knows  very  little  about  the  units  or  the 
instructional  material  that  go  into  the 
basic-business  course.  She  isn’t  prepared 
to  teach  it  any  more  than  is  the  teacher 
of  Latin. 

•  An  cnthiisiaslic  convention-goer 
and  a  reader  of  current  business-educa¬ 
tion  periodicals,  Sally  knows  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  that  basic  business  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  educational  offer¬ 
ings  for  all  students.  Sally  is  quick  to 
support  this  point  of  view  in  faculty 
meetings,  whenever  curriculum  changes 
are  discussed;  but  she  is  silent  when 
the  question  is  raised,  “Who  is  prepared 
to  teach  the  course?” 

•  There  are  some  Sallijs  who  defi¬ 
nitely  are  vocational  specialists,  who 
neither  want  to,  nor  should,  switch  to 
teaching  the  basic-business  subjects. 

Referring  again  to  that  “gate”  of  op¬ 
portunity  through  which  basic  business 
is  in  a  position  to  gain  acceptance  into 
general  education  if  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  teachers  demand  entrance, 
Sally’s  role  at  the  “gate”  might  be  lik¬ 
ened  to  that  of  the  official  hostess  beck¬ 
oning  others  in;  but  she  must  ask  to  be 
excused  herself,  “because  of  a  previous 
engagement  with  her  typewriter.” 

■  The  Business  Administration  Crad- 
uate— Joe  is  the  fellow  who  just  stepped 
up  to  the  “gate,”  and  he’s  wondering 
whether  he  should  enter  or  not.  Joe  just 


graduated  from  a  school  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  with  a  minimum  number  of 
hours  of  credit  in  education. 

•  His  practice-teaching  experience 
was  limited  to  a  si.x-weeks  unit  in  busi¬ 
ness  law,  which  he  taught  to  seniors  by 
means  of  the  lecture  method,  a  proce¬ 
dure  in  which  he  endeavored  to  do  his 
best  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
techniques  of  the  training  teacher  and 
his  professors. 

He  gained  insight  into  the  newer 
trends  in  education  in  the  required 
“methods”  course,  but  it’s  hard  for  him 
to  imagine  an  activity-centered  class¬ 
room  when  he  has  never  seen  one  in 
action. 

■  Only  One  Is  Prepared— Only  one 
person  enters  the  “gate”  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Let’s  call  her  Jane. 

•  Jane  enrolled  in  a  teacher-training 
school  for  the  specific  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  teach  the  basic-business  subjects. 
Inspired  by  an  energetic  high  school 
teacher  who  proved  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  subject  through  countless  meaning¬ 
ful  activities,  she  decided  no  subjects 
could  possibly  be  more  interesting  to 
teach  than  those  in  the  area  of  basic 
business. 

Jane’s  college  was  one  of  the  few 
that  offered  a  teaching  major  in  the 
nonvocational  business  subjects.  She 
studied  consumer  economics  and  found 
that  the  instructors  in  the  methods 
courses  employed  techniques  of  center¬ 
ing  instniction  around  student  activities 
in  a  way  similar  to  that  used  bv  her 
high  school  teacher. 

•  Jane  is  eager  to  participate  in  pro¬ 
viding  basic-business  courses  for  every 
student.  She  will  be  able  to  “sell”  her 
subject  without  difficulty,  because  she 
appreciates  the  serious  need  for  devel¬ 
oping  economic  competenev.  Students 
will  like  the  course  she  teaches  because 
she  likes  to  teach  it  and  because  her 
own  background  of  experience  in  ob¬ 
serving  unusually  fine  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  will  enable  her  to  do  an  exceptional 
job. 

o  Unfortunately,  Jane  is  much  too 
alone  as  she  steps  throtigh  the  “gates.” 
Too  few  teachers  have  had  her  type  of 


The  Horizontal,  First 

“Give  me  ten  3-by-.?  cards.” 

That’s  wrong. 

“Give  me  ten  5-hy-3  cards.” 

That’s  right,  and  the  American  Stand¬ 
ards  Association  says  so.  The  ASA,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  manufacturers  of  filing 
and  records  cards  and  representatives  of 
the  users  of  such  cards,  has  established  a 
rule  (an  “American  Standard”)  that  specifies 
the  horizontal  d'mensions  shall  be  given 
fir:t  in  ordering  and  in  filling  orders  for 
card  stock. 

Thus,  you  can  order  8Vij-by-ll  record 
cards,  12-by-9  folders — and  5-by-3  cards. 


training,  the  only  type  that  can  insure 
that  business  education  .vill  receive  an 
enthusiastic  reception  into  the  realm  of 
general  education. 

There  are  too  many  Bills,  who  prefer 
the  status  quo;  too  many  Sallys,  with 
narrow  vocational  training;  and  too 
many  Joes,  who  study  business  admin¬ 
istration  only  from  the  producer’s  point 
of  view  and  who  can  teach  only  what 
they  have  been  taught  to  teach  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  themselves  have 
been  taught. 

■  Action  Required— For  successful  par¬ 
ticipation  in  meeting  this  nevvly  recog¬ 
nized  responsibility  of  education  (that 
of  providing  some  form  of  basic  busi- 
ne.ss  education  for  ever>'one),  the  busi¬ 
ness-teaching  profession  must  engage  in 
the  following  activities: 

•  Provide  for  the  in-service  training 
of  active  business  teachers,  to  permit 
them  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
new  development  so  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  participate  intelligently  in 
all  faculty  discussions  of  proposed  cur¬ 
riculum  changes. 

•  Recruit  competent  persons  to  train 
for  teaching  the  nonvocational  subjects 
specifically— persons  who  can  demon¬ 
strate  the  ability  to  direct  student  activ¬ 
ities,  who  have  keen  insight  into  stu¬ 
dent  problems,  who  are  consumed  with 
a  zeal  for  “educating  the  whole  child” 
in  terms  of  general  education,  rather 
than  a  desire  for  specialization  in  just 
one  area  of  his  development. 

•  Revise  the  program  of  teacher 
training  for  these  individuals  to  include 
content  as  well  as  methods  courses,  so 
that  there  is  a  more  widespread  under¬ 
standing  and  agreement  as  to  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  instruction. 

•  Revise  methodology  in  certain 
teacher-training  classes,  employing  an 
activity-centered  approach  rather  than 
the  lecture  method,  so  as  to  permit  the 
student  to  gain  insight  into  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  .such  an  approach  on  the  high 
school  level. 

•  Provide  training,  with  or  without 
graduate  credit,  for  teachers  in  service 
who  wish  to  study  objectively  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  business  or  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  programs  now  being  recommended 
as  most  effectively  meeting  the  needs 
of  adolescents  today. 

■  The  Teacher’s  Responsibility- More 
adequate  teacher  training  is  business 
education’s  greatest  need  today.  Pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  rests  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher,  who  must  begin  with  a 
recognition  that  such  a  problem  does 
exist. 

He  must  unite  with  other  business 
teachers  in  promoting  a  program  for 
the  future  in  which  boys  and  girls  will 
reach  the  highest  possible  attainment 
of  the  tremendously  important  goals  set 
up  for  their  development  under  the 
broad  heading  of  general  education. 
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LAST  OCTOBER  these  and  other  city  co-ordinators,  state  officials,  and  business-training  directors 
met  at  Temple  University,  in  Philadelphia,  to  participate  in — 


The  D.E.  ^^Woolfacts^^  Training  Institute 


SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 
Teachers  College,  Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


■  The  Philadelphia  Meeting  —  Do 
clothing  salesmen  know  all  the  an¬ 
swers?  They  will  tell  you  that  they  do. 
There  is  an  old  adage  in  the  retailing 
business:  “You  can’t  teach  the  six-per¬ 
centers®  anything.”  Most  of  them  are 
veteran  salesmen,  and  they  feel  that 
their  years  of  experience  have  given 
them  all  the  knowledge  they  need  to  do 
a  good  selling  job. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these 
men  need  training  and  “refreshing”  in 
salesmanship— as  any  man  who  has 
bought  a  suit  recently  will  confirm.  In 
the  hope  that  a  better-informed  and 
more  enthusiastic  sales  staff  may  be 
developed  in  men’s  clothing  depart¬ 
ments,  a  new  “Woolfacts  Training 
Course  for  Men’s  Clothing  Salesmen” 
has  been  developed  by  the  Wool  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  Bureau  is  a  nonprofit  cor¬ 
poration,  one  of  whose  objectives  is  to 
encourage  the  u.se  of  wool  apparel. 

•  Many  industrial  bureaus  and  foun¬ 
dations  have  prepared  training  courses; 
but  the  Woolfacts  course  is  unique,  in 
that  it  is  designed  to  be  offered  only 
through  distributive  education  chan¬ 
nels.  Hence,  learning  about  the  pro¬ 
gram,  its  contents,  its  aids,  and  its 
teaching  procedures  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 


siderable  interest  and  importance  to 
state  supervisors,  city  supervisors,  and 
co-ordinators  in  D.E. 

•  To  acquaint  distributive-educa¬ 
tion  personnel  with  the  purpose  of  the 
course  and  how  to  teach  it,  intensive 
training  sessions  (Woolfacts  Training 
Institutes)  have  been  and  are  being 
planned  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  first  of  the  Institutes  was 
held  in  October  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Distributive  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Teachers  College,  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  a  co-operative  venture  for 
the  teachers  and  supervisors  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  jer.sey,  and  Pennsylvania. 


•  Preparations  for  the  conference 
began  last  summer.  The  state  super¬ 
visors  of  the  three  states  checked  all 
details  carefully  and  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  Wool  Bureau  office,  in  New 
York  City. 

•  The  program  W’as  scheduled  for  a 
three-day  meeting.  Teacher  co-ordina¬ 
tors  from  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  and  members  of  the  Retail  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  of  the  city  attended  meet¬ 
ings  on  the  afternoons  of  October  17 
and  18.  On  October  19,  supervisors 
and  teacher  co-ordinators  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Jersey,  and  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  attended  for  the 
full-day  program  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Burgess,  who  is  director  of 
retail  education  for  the  Bureau. 

The  conferences  exceeded  the  fond¬ 
est  expectations  of  the  planning  com¬ 
mittee.  Mrs.  Burgess  did  a  superlative 
job  of  training.  Textile  experts  from  the 
Philadelphia  stores  who  attended  the 
October  19  meeting  termed  her  dem¬ 
onstration  the  most  informative  of  the 
kind  that  they  had  experienced.  All  the 
56  persons  attending  expressed  their 
gratitude;  many  of  the  teacher  co-ordi¬ 
nators  indicated  their  intention  of  ini¬ 
tiating  an  adult  Woolfacts  Training 
Course  as  soon  as  possible. 

■  The  Woolfacts  Course— 

•  The  instruction  presented  by  Mrs. 
Burgess  consisted  of  four  parts.  First, 
she  presented  a  background  of  tech¬ 
nical  information  for  wool  salesman¬ 
ship.  Second,  she  explained  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  content  of  the  teaching 
manual  prepared  by  the  Bureau  as  a 
guide  for  instructors  of  the  Woolfacts 
Course.  Third,  she  reviewed  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  recommended  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  for  the  course.  Lastly,  she  in¬ 
dicated  the  specific  uses  for  the  many 
different  materials  contained  in  the 
Woolfacts  teaching  kit.  (Turn  page) 
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’A  “six  i)€rcenter”  is  a  salesman  of  cIothinR, 
turniturc,  household  appliances,  etc.,  who  is  paiii 
only  on  commission. 


TRAINING  DIRECTOR  from  Wool  Bureau  is  Dorothy  Whipple  Burgess,  who  demonstrates  to 
teacher-co-ordinators  how  to  use  the  various  teaching  aids  the  Bureau  is  providing. 
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CONFERENCE  leaders  and  sponsors  inc'uded  Lloyd  Jacobs,  New  jersey  state  supervisor;  Harry 
Q.  Packer,  Delaware  state  supervisor;  Mrs.  Burgess,  director  of  retail  education  at  the  Wool 
Bureau;  Wesley  E.  Scott,  Philadelphia  dty  supervisor;  and  Samuel  W.  Cap!an,  Temple  professor 
and  Pennsylvania  chief  of  distributive  education. 


•  The  teaching  kit  was  of  special  in¬ 
terest.  It  consists  principally  of  a  teach¬ 
ing  manual  (copies  were  presented  to 
all  who  attended  the  Institute),  a  series 
of  well-planned  easel-type  “flip  charts,” 
several  wall  charts,  a  filmstrip  and  ac¬ 
companying  record,  and  booklets.  Full 


kits  will  soon  be  available,  on  loan,  from 
the  offices  of  the  state  supervisors. 

•  The  training  program  contains 
three  principal  topics— (i)  Woolf  acts 
Merchandi.se  Information,  (2)  Sales 
Techniques,  and  (3)  Related  Informa¬ 
tion. 


Supplementary  materials  u.sed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  training  program,  printed  ma¬ 
terials  for  distribution  to  the  course 
trainees,  include: 

The  Saga  of  Wool  in  War  and  Peace 
Men’s  Wear  Roper  Report 
Buying  Men’s  Suits 
Wool 

The  Wool-Products  Labelling  Act 
VV'oolfacts  for  Retailers 
M^iJe  Plumage 

How  You  Can  Sell  More  Wool  Clothing 

Mrs.  Burgess  announced  also  that  a 
new  booklet,  “Sell  Men’s  Clothing  More 
Successfully  Through  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation,”  would  soon  be  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  booklet  should  be  a 
strong  factor  in  selling  the  course  to 
the  six-percenters  and  in  informing 
them  and  others  regarding  the  services 
of  distributive  education. 

B  Summary— The  Wool  Bureau  has 
patently  prepared  a  well-rounded  pro¬ 
gram  that  provides  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  materials,  that  helps  recruit  stu¬ 
dents,  and  that  helps  train  the  instruc¬ 
tors  themselves.  If  the  Institutes  held 
in  other  training  centers  are  as  success¬ 
ful  as  the  one  recently  conducted  at 
Temple,  we  may  be  certain  that  Wool- 
facts  Courses  will  be  oEered  widely. 
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Putting  Some  Life  in  a  Beginning  Shorthand  Class 


LOUISE  BOCCESS 
Senior  High  School 
Kingsville,  Texas 


B  I’m  Asked  to  Teach  Shorthand— One 
of  our  teachers,  perfection  personified 
in  the  teaching  of  shorthand,  had  to 
take  sick  leave  for  the  rest  of  the  se¬ 
mester.  I  fell  heir  to  her  class  in  short¬ 
hand.  I  had  not  taught  the  subject  for 
four  years,  had  done  just  a  little  “to¬ 
morrow”  thinking  about  doing  some 
study  on  the  new  Simplified  Func¬ 
tional. 

So,  I  had  to  call  on  all  the  training, 
experience,  and  devices  I  could  re¬ 
member  and  find.  By  the  end  of  the 
semester  I  realized  that  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon-sense,  familiar  devices— the  same 
ones  that  are  effective  in  any  class  of 
high  school  youngsters— that  won  the 
class  over  and  made  a  real  learning 
team  of  us. 

■  Spelling  Out  Words— One  of  the 
first  problems  I  had  to  face  was  getting 
them  to  “spell  out”  the  outlines  and  to 
feel  that  spelling  was  really  a  necessary 
part  of  the  learning  process.  Like  you. 


I  had  read  the  Teacher’s  Manual  sug¬ 
gestions;  and,  like  you,  I  had  written 
louder  and  faster  on  the  board;  but  the 
class  was  tired  of  this.  That’s  when  I 
hit  on  the  idea  of  making  up  such  terms 
as  hit  the  trail  and  speed  it  up  and  get 
in  the  g^'oove  and  let’s  jive,  class  as  new 
ways  of  saying  “louder  and  faster.” 

•  We  would  begin  the  lesson  with 
my  having  the  class  spell  out  new 
words  I  wrote  on  the  blackboard.  If 
they  lagged.  I’d  write  one  of  my  cliches 
on  the  board  and  turn  to  the  class  with, 
“Who  can  read  it?”  You’d  be  surprised 
how  quickly  they’d  spell  out  the  letters! 
There  were  times  I  had  the  feeling  that 
they  lagged  deliberately,  but  I  plaved 
dumb.  After  all,  I  had  them  spelling 
out. 

I  do  admit  that  I  was  a  little  em¬ 
barrassed  when  I  learned  that  mv  stu¬ 
dents  were  teaching  others  in  study  hall 
to  write  “hit  the  beat”  and  “let’s  jive.” 

•  One  day  I  was  particularly  dis¬ 


couraged  over  the  fact  that  I  had  to 
keep  punching  to  get  them  to  spell  out 
when  they  didn’t  know  a  word.  Near 
the  end  of  the  period,  I  was  hurriedly 
reading  for  them  part  of  the  morrows 
assignment;  then  1  hit  a  word  and  went 
blank.  I  stood  there  frozen  until  one 
of  the  students  urged,  ‘‘Spell  it  out,” 
and  proceeded  to  do  so  for  me.  Then  I 
pronounced  it. 

Immediately  one  of  the  girls  ac- 
ctised,  “You  just  did  that  to  keep  us  on 
our  toes,  but  it  was  fun!” 

B  Competition  and  Fun— And  fun  was 
what  they  wanted!  They  took  qiiicklv 
to  timing  games  in  which  each  row  took 
a  passage  and  read  it  wliile  I  held  the 
stop  watch.  There  didn’t  need  to  be  a 
prize;  competition  was  its  own  reward. 
Thev  liked  that  so  well  that  we  had 
spelling  contests,  spelling  in  shorthand. 
That  was  really  something! 

•  On  another  occasion  we  drew  a 
footlyall  field  on  the  blackboard,  and 
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wlien  tlie  person  called  tlie  word  or 
read  the  sentence  right,  we  advaneed 
the  team  according  to  football  rulings. 

If  they  failed  on  the  reading,  they  lost 
yardage  for  their  team.  Right  after  that, 
one  of  the  girls  suggested  we  work  it 
out  for  basketball;  from  there  we  went 
to  baseball. 

•  One  of  the  most  interesting  de¬ 
vices  the  students  taught  me  was  that 
of  using  recordings.  That  particular 
day  I  walked  into  class,  they  all  looked 
as  though  they  had  swallowed  the 
canary.  There  on  my  desk  was  a  small 
disc.  One  of  the  students,  no  longer 
able  to  contain  herself,  said,  “Play  it— 
go  on,  play  it!” 

I  tried  to  act  very  cautious,  as 
though  I  thought  it  might  not  be  too 
good  an  idea,  to  make  them  “persuade” 
me.  One  assured,  “It  won’t  hurt  you, 
and  you’ll  reallv  like  it.  It’s  a  surprise!” 

The  record  began,  “Mrs.  Boggess,  I 
am  making  this  record  of  my  reading 
in  the  third  lesson.”  With  this  introduc¬ 
tion,  she  read  the  material  in  the  lesson. 

If  she  hit  a  word  she  did  not  know,  she 
spelled  it  out.  If  she  couldn’t  spell  it 
out,  she  hastily  put  in,  “I  am  using  the 
two-finger  method  so  that  I  can  turn 
rapidly  to  the  transcript  in  the  back  of 
the  book  and  will  not  lose  too  much 
time.” 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  and  I 
started  to  lift  the  needle  head.  “Not 
yet— wait!”  she  stopped  me. 

The  voice  came  again,  “Mrs.  Bog¬ 
gess,  this  is  a  lesson  one  week  later.” 
She  began  again,  but  this  time  there 
was  less  turning  to  the  back  and  less 
spelling  out.  When  the  record  ended, 

I  said  enthusiastically,  “I  can’t  believe 
that  you  could  have  improved  tlris 
much.  It’s  stupendous!” 

“I  think  so,  too,”  Helen  put  in.  “Do 
you  know  that  Edith  has  invited  us  to 
come  over  and  use  her  recording  ma¬ 
chine?  Won’t  that  be  fun?” 

I  nodded.  “We  are  about  readv  to 
start  speed  tests,”  I  said.  “Why  don’t 
you  record  at  different  speeds;  say  20 
words  a  minute,  30  words,  and  so  on?” 

They  had  led  the  wav,  and  all  I  had 
to  do  was  follow  through.  This  particu¬ 
lar  device  did  more  than  help  them  in 
reading  aloud  and  spelling  out;  it 
taught  them  to  recognize  the  various 
rates  of  speeds,  too. 

•  The  Speed-Rate  Game.  I  would 
finish  the  dictation,  and  one  would  ask, 
“Was  that  at  thirty  or  forty?”  Another 
would  assure  that  it  must  have  been 


forty.  That's  when  we  started  a  new 
game— guessing  tlie  speed.  Whoever 
was  winner  was  at  the  top  of  our  Hit 
Parade,  and  each  placed  in  order  until 
ten  were  listed.  All  wanted  to  get  into 
the  top  ten  and  particularly  into  the 
Number  One  spot. 

They  never  let  me  stop  that  device; 
we  used  it  for  the  rest  of  the  semester. 
When  I  finished  dictation,  they  would 
guess  the  rate  of  dictation.  To  make  it 
more  difficult.  I’d  do  it  at  44  or  52.  It 
wasn’t  always  right  on  the  second;  but 
it  was  close,  and  it  gave  them  more 
competition. 

There  was  a  good  psychological  re¬ 
action  to  the  device.  When  I  was  learn¬ 
ing  shorthand,  my  instructor  would  be¬ 
gin,  “Now  this  is  at  50  words  a  minute. 
You’ve  never  taken  it  that  fast.”  That’s 
all  I  needed  to  freeze  me  up,  and  my 
fingers  would  not  make  the  curves. 
Even  if  my  fingers  did  work,  my  mind 
went  blank.  1  was  too  frightened.  If  my 
teacher  had  started  dictating  and  then 
said  later  that  the  take  was  at  50  warn, 

I  might  have  done  better.  I  found  that 
other  members  of  the  class  felt  the 
same  freeze  when  rate  was  mentioned 
before  dictation. 

My  particular  class  had  no  fear  of 
timing— they  enjoyed  it!  Other  classes 
I  had  taugnt  did  freeze  up,  and  I  had 
tried  to  get  their  minds  away  from  the 
time  element.  There  was  only  one  dif¬ 
ference  in  my  new  group’s  instruction 
—we  had  used  the  recording  machine, 
and  timing  had  become  instinctive 
with  them.  Why  should  they  fear  it? 

■  Then  They  Wanted  to  Write— One 
of  the  most  interesting  experiences  with 
this  class  was  with  their  question,  “Why 
do  we  read  and  read  and  not  write?” 
You’ve  had  that  asked  you,  too.  You 
say,  “That’s  what  the  experts  suggest,” 
or  “You  will  see  when  the  time  comes,” 
or  any  number  of  explanations.  My 
pupil,  Joan,  would  not  let  me  off  that 
lightly. 

That’s  when  I  started  thinking  and 
thinking  of  some  way  to  show  her.  I 
fingered  the  costume  pin  on  my  suit. 
Supposing,  I  thought,  I  wore  that  pin 
on  everything— suit.,  dress,  coat,  blouse 
—so  that  her  attention  would  be  called 
to  it.  Then,  if  I  turned  that  pin  over 
to  some  other  teacher  she  would  be 
sure  to  see— the  librarian  for  instance— 
would  Joan  notice  the  switch?  Would 
she  l>e  able  to  draw  a  design  of  the  pin? 

I  wore  the  pin  for  a  week,  but  I 
never  mentioned  it.  Then,  on  Monday 


morning,  I  asked  the  librarian  to  wear 
it  because  Joan  always  worked  in  the 
library  tlie  thirty  minutes  before  school 
started. 

1  really  wasn’t  calm  about  it.  I  kept 
waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring,  fiddling 
around  the  room  and  looking  at  the 
door  each  time  I  heard  footsteps  eom- 
ing  down  tlie  hall. 

Finally  Joan  burst  in  the  room.  “Mrs. 
Boggess,”  she  exclaimed,  “Miss  Clark  is 
wearing  your  pin.  Did  you  lose  it?” 

“What  does  it  look  like?” 

She  marched  to  the  blackboard  and 
began  to  draw  a  perfect  picture  of  my 
pin.  By  that  time  the  class  had  caught 
on  and  were  giggling;  then  Joan  spoke 
up,  “Oh,  oh  .  .  .  this  is  what  you  meant 
by  reading  and  reading  before  you 
write.  When  I  start  to  write.  I’ll  know 
what  the  character  looks  like.” 

■  They  Were  a  Forgiving  Group— 
Sometimes  I  think  the  teacher  makes  a 
mistake  in  knowing  her  subject  too 
well;  it  creates  a  despondency  in  the 
student,  because  he  feels  that  he  will 
never  achieve  such  perfection.  I  think 
that  I  can  illustrate  the  other  side  of 
this. 

The  day  I  took  over  the  class,  I  let 
the  students  know  that  I  was  rusty  on 
my  shorthand  and  that  I  was  going  to 
have  to  learn  right  along  with  them.  I 
explained  my  situation  to  them;  and, 
while  I  didn’t  appeal  to  their  sym¬ 
pathy,  they  realized  my  difficulty  and 
were  most  tolerant. 

Any  teacher  who  has  made  the 
change  to  Simplified  knows  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  which  I  speak.  Try  as  I 
might,  I  could  not  keep  from  using 
some  of  the  old  brief  forms.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  day  I  was  writing  drill  words 
on  the  blackboard,  and  I  wrote  ara. 
The  class  was  stumped.  Finally,  one  of 
the  girls  held  up  her  hand  and  asked, 
“Could  you  possibly  mean  arrange?'* 
She  added  with  authority,  “You  should 
write  it  out  in  full.” 

I  apologized,  and  another  spoke  up 
immediately,  “Now  don’t  you  worry 
about  that!  W’hen  you  teach  this  next 
year,  you’ll  know  it  as  well  as  we  do. 
Just  remember  to  spell  it  out.” 

They  had  definitely  turned  the  tables 
on  me! 

•  Speaking  of  “spelling  it  out,"  I 
must  report  this  one.  I  had  harped  and 
harped  on  the  fact,  “If  you  don’t  know 
it,  make  up  your  own  form  by  spelling 
it  out.”  I  had  given  some  dictation; 
when  we  finished,  one  of  the  girls 
a.sked,  “How  do  you  write  shiver?" 

I  told  her  and  asked,  “Was  yours  like 
this?” 

“Oh,  no,  I  just  put  a  little  wavy  mark 
there  for  it.” 

And  that’s  what  I  like  about  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand  to  high  school  students— 
they  never  let  you  down;  and,  believe 
me,  they  keep  you  alive  in  a  shorthand 
class! 


Spell  It  Out^  you’re  one  of  those  shorthand  teachers  ivho  have  some  trouble 
^  ’  in  getting  students  to  “spell  out”  the  outlines  that  they  cannot  read 

at  first  glance,  or  if  you’d  like  some  games  to  perk  up  interest  in  your  shorthand 
class,  or  if  you’re  just  shnply  interested  in  xch  it  happened  when  a  teacher  was 
suddenly  asked  to  take  over  a  Gregg  Simplified  class  after  not  having  taught  short¬ 
hand  for  four  years,  you’ll  thoroughly  enjoy  this  articlel 
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on  important  hnk 


The  Practical  Touch 


What  would  you  think  about  an  elementary  school 
teachers  having  her  pupils  study  pictures  of  chickens 
in  a  textbook— when  across  the  street  from  the  school  live  chickens  are  feeding}* 
Absurd,  you  sayl  Yet,  perhaps  you  confine  your  bookkeeping  course  to  the  text¬ 
book  and  the  four  walls  of  your  classroom  when  you  could  be  making  full  use  of 
the  real,  live  records  available  in  your  school  community.  In  this  article,  fourth 
in  a  series  on  bookkeeping  methods.  Doctor  Hanna  points  out  voays  to  hitch  the 
theory  of  the  bookkeeping  classroom  to  the  functional  bookkeeping  in  the  business 
community. 


■  The  Hard  Way— For  a  number  o! 
years  Miss  Johnston  taught  commercial 
subjects  in  a  high  school  close  to  one 
of  our  largest  cities.  At  some  time  in 
her  educational  training,  she  had 
learned  well  the  lesson  that  education 
must  be  broader  than  the  four  walls  of 
the  classroom.  An  annual  field  trip  for 
her  bookkeeping  classes  .to  one  of  the 
largest  banks  in  the  city,  therefore, 
seemed  appropriate. 

•  Tim  annual  trip  was  a  major 
evt  tit.  The  plans  bad  to  be  cleared  with 
the  school  administration.  Usually  the 
date  was  set  to  conform  with  the  school 
calendar,  not  with  the  topic  of  class¬ 
room  study.  Signed  permission  slips 
had  to  be  obtained  from  the  parents. 
Arrangements  had  to  be  made  with 
other  teachers  to  “cover”  Miss  John¬ 
ston’s  other  classes.  Teachers  had  to  be 
reconciled  to  having  the  bookkeeping 
students  out  of  their  classes  for  the  day 
(an  achievement  that  was  difficult,  to 
say  the  least).  Plans  had  to  be  made 
with  the  bank  to  be  visited.  Expenses 
had  to  be  estimated,  and  each  student 
had  to  obtain  transportation  and  lunch 
money. 

•  After  much  anticipation  and  plan¬ 
ning,  the  eventful  day  would  arrive.  It 
started  early  in  the  morning  and  ended 
late  in  the  afternoon.  At  least  two  or 
more  emergencies  were  sure  to  occur; 
i.e.,  some  students  were  certain  to  be¬ 
come  separated  from  the  group  and 
temporarily  lost,  and  others  could  be 
relied  on  to  lose  their  transportation 
and  lunch  money. 

The  trip  through  the  bank  was  the 
usual  “rubberneck”  tour.  The  bank 
guide  went  through  his  routine  jargon, 
and  the  class  was  kept  moving.  The 
students  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in 
the  back  heard  and  saw  relatively  little. 
In  fact,  some  were  not  too  concerned; 
they  were  more  interested  in  the  object 
of  their  current  romance  than  in  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  anyHow. 

•  Generally,  the  next  school  day 
found  pupils  and  teacher  tired,  willing 
to  forget  all  about  banks,  and  glad  to 
go  on  to  the  next  bookkeeping  topic. 
D  Excursions  vs.  Learning  Experiences— 
It  was  not  until  after  three  such  an¬ 
nual  excursions  that  Miss  Johnston 
came  to  the  startling  realization  that 
within  three  blocks  of  her  school  was  a 
bank.  Furthermore,  a  trial  field  trip  to 
this  local  bank  showed  that  the  book¬ 
keeping  students  were  more  interested 
and  could  observe  recording  activities 
more  effectively  than  in  the  large  bank. 

•  Further  investigation  revealed 
that  a  wide  variety  of  different  types 
of  records  could  be  found  within  a 
radius  of  one  mile  of  the  school.  There 
were  several  chain  stores,  service-type 
businesses,  small  specialty  shops,  res¬ 
taurants,  and  offices  of  professional 
men.  There  was  also  a  public  utility,  a 
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manufacturing  concern,  a  small  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  an  accounting  finn,  as 
well  as  the  bank.  Some  of  these  busi¬ 
nesses  were  large,  otliers  were  small. 
Some  were  single  proprietorships,  oth¬ 
ers  were  partnerships,  and  some  were 
corporations. 

•  This  discovery  took  the  “excur¬ 
sion"  out  of  tlie  field  trip.  The  annual 
outing  was  replaced  by  frequent  short 
field  trips  to  businesses  witliin  the  area 
of  the  school.  Each  trip  could  now  be 
planned,  and  appropriately  timed,  to 
emphasize  tlie  particular  recording  pro¬ 
cedure  being  studied  in  the  classroom. 
Many  of  the  trips  were  taken  within 
the  regular  bookkeeping-class  period. 
Others  were  arranged  for  free  periods 
and  after  school. 

Such  headaches  as  permission  slips, 
travel  funds,  clearance  with  the  school 
calendar,  student  absence  from  classes, 
etc.,  were  eUminated.  The  immediate 
community  thus  became  a  source  of  re¬ 
source  material  for  the  bookkeeping 
classroom. 

•  This  story  would  not  merit  report¬ 
ing  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  typi¬ 
fies  the  experiences  of  many  teachers. 
The  field  trip  has,  unfortunately,  be¬ 
come  identified  with  the  full-day  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  large  office  in  the  distant 
large  city.  Actually,  the  most  educa¬ 
tionally  effective  field  trips  for  book¬ 
keeping  instruction  are  the  short  trijys 
that  are  keyed  to  the  immediate  class 
topic  and  designed  to  show  one  aspect 
of  recording  activity  at  a  time. 

Most  teachers  will  find  in  their  im¬ 
mediate  school  community  a  wealth  of 
such  resource  materials. 

■  What  Can  Be  Observed— The  fol¬ 
lowing  listings  suggest  the  types  of  ac¬ 
tivities  that  stuclents  can  oDserve  in 
local  field  trips: 

At  the  Local  Bank 

Purpose  and  procedures  for  preparing 
deposit  slips  ana  making  bank  deposits; 
writing  checks  and  drafts  and  making  with¬ 
drawals;  reconciling  the  bank  statement; 
obtaining  loans,  preparing  notes,  and  cal¬ 
culating  interest;  using  safety-deposit  bo.xes 
and  night  depositories 

flow  the  bank  keeps  its  records  with 
depositors 

flow  posting  machines  are  used 


At  Offices  of  Local  Doctors, 
Dentists,  and  Lawyers 

flow  appointment  books  are  used 
ffow  charges  and  cash  payments  are 
recorded 

ffow  patient  and  client  accounts  are  kept 
The  use  of  petty  cash  records 

At  Office  of  Manufacturing  Company 

Payroll  procedures  and  records 
Depreciation  calculations  and  records 
Procedures  for  handling  cash  receipts  and 
cash  payments 

ffow  customer  and  creditor  accounts  are 
kept 

Financial  reports  that  are  prepared 
Stock  certificates  and  records 


At  a  Local  Chain  Store 

How  inventory’  records  are  maintained 
Procedure  in  checking  incoming  mer¬ 
chandise  and  invoices  I 

How  tlie  cash  register  is  used  and  how 
cash  is  balanced  and  proved 
How  reports  are  prepared 

At  Office  of  Electiuc  Co.mpany 

How  electric  bills  are  calculated  and 
recorded 

Payroll  procedures  and  records 
How'  cash  receipts  and  payments  are 
recorded 

How  property  records  are  maintained 
and  depreciation  recorded 

At  a  Local  Store,  Filllng 
Station,  or  Garage 

How  the  cash  register  is  used  and  how 
cash  is  balanced  and  proved 

Sales  and  purchase  records  and  proce¬ 
dures 

How  cash  receipts  and  cash  payments 
are  recorded 

What  journals,  ledgers,  and  other  ac¬ 
count  books  are  kept  and  used 

What  financial  reports  are  prepared 

B  Student  Committees— Class  field 
trips  are  not  always  possible  or  desir¬ 
able.  Another  plan  found  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  is  to  use  student  committees.  In¬ 
stead  of  taking  the  entire  class  to  one 
business,  the  students  are  divided  into 
committees  of  four  or  five  students 
each. 

•  Each  committee  is  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  obtaining  certain  in¬ 
formation  from  a  designated  business. 
For  example,  in  discussing  the  various 
ways  that  Accounts  Receivable  are 
kept  by  businesses,  different  commit¬ 
tees  may  be  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  obtaining  the  information  from  the 
office  of  a  doctor  or  dentist,  from  a  law¬ 
yer’s  office,  from  a  department  store, 
from  a  grocery  store,  and  from  a  manu¬ 
facturing  firm. 

Each  committee  plans  its  visit,  ob¬ 
tains  the  information,  and  reports  its 
findings  to  the  class. 

•  Similar  committee  assignments 
can  be  made  when  the  class  is  studying 
procedures  for  handling 'and  recording 
cash,  purchase  and  sales  procedures 
and  records,  special  journals,  multiple- 
column  journals,  inventory  procedures, 
preparation  of  financial  reports,  prop¬ 
erty  records  and  depreciation,  payroll 
records,  use  of  accounting  and  posting 
machines,  and  opportunities  in  the  field 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

•  The  committee  plan  has  several 
advantages.  It  places  responsibility  on 
the  students.  The  development  of  a 
willingness  to  assume  responsibility  is 
a  desirable  educational  outcome;  this 
can  be  achieved,  however,  only  by 
placing  students  in  situations  where 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  assume 
responsibility.  The  committee  plan 
provides  such  an  opportunity. 

Because  the  committee  must  explain 
to  the  other  class  members  the  record¬ 


ing  procedures  observed,  the  commit¬ 
tee  plan  gives  the  students  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  verbal  expression. 

■  Individual  Projects— Another  plan 
that  may  be  used  effectively  is  to  have 
each  student  in  the  bookkeeping  class 
select  one  business  firm  in  the  com¬ 
munity  for  intensive  study.  As  each 
topic  is  presented  in  class,  the  student 
is  responsible  for  determining  how  the 
business  he  selected  (called  his  firm) 
carries  out  that  recording  procedure. 
The  reports  are  discussed  in  class. 

•  A  manual  may  be  prepared  by 
each  student.  The  student  collects  the 
information  and  other  material  for  his 
manual  throughout  the  year  and  sub¬ 
mits  the  finished  manual  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 

Accompanying  is  an  illustration  of 
the  instructions  to  the  student  for  pre¬ 
paring  such  a  manual.  When  this  plan 
is  used,  it  is  generally  advisable  for  the 
bookkeeping  teacher  to  forward  a  letter 
to  the  firms  selected  by  the  students. 
The  letter  explains  the  purpose  of  the 
plan  and  solicits  the  co-operation  of 
the  companies. 

■  Some  Practical  Suggestions— 

1.  Make  a  survey  ut  tne  businesses 
located  close  to  your  school.  See  how 
many  different  types  of  records  may  be 
found  within  a  radius  of  a  few  blocks 
from  your  school. 

2.  Plot  the  businesses  on  a  large 
poster  similar  to  the  illustration.  Make 
this  poster  a  permanent  exhibit  in  your 
bookkeeping  classroom.  Make  these 
businesses  Your  Bookkeeping  Labora- 
tory. 

3.  Help  your  students  to  see  the 
practical  values  of  your  bookkeeping 
course  by  showing,  through  class,  com¬ 
mittee,  and  individual  field  trips,  its 
application  to  the  businesses  in  your 
community. 

4.  Take  the  “excursion**  out  of  the 
field  trip  by  (a)  using  the  resources 
close  by  your  school,  (b)  planning  each 
trip  so  that  it  can  be  completed  within 
one  or  two  class  periods,  and  (c)  de¬ 
signing  each  trip  to  provide  observation 
of  a  specific  recording  activity,  not  an 
over-all  tour  of  an  office  or  of  a  com¬ 
plete  accounting  system. 

5.  Experiment  with  class,  commit¬ 
tee,  and  individual  field-trip  filans  and 
determine  which  is  the  most  effective 
for  you,  your  students,  the  observa¬ 
tion  point,  and  your  community. 

6.  In  planning  and  executing  field 
trips,  give  your  students  an  opportunity 
to  assume  responsibility,  to  develop 
initiative,  and  to  exercise  self-expres¬ 
sion. 

7.  Keep  a  file  on  local  businesses  for 
your  use  in  planning  class,  committee, 
or  individual  field  trips.  The  file  should 
contain  such  information  as  name  of 
person  to  contact,  description  of  rec¬ 
ords,  special  recording  features  that 
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should  be  observed,  summary  of  pre¬ 
vious  field  trips,  and  common  questions 
students  ask  on  their  return. 

■  Summary— If  the  bookkeeping  course 
is  to  be  practical,  students  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  relate  classroom 
theory  and  activities  to  actual  record¬ 
keeping  practices  in  business.  The  field 
trip  provides  that  opportunity.  It  of¬ 
fers  the  essential  bridge  between  the 
classroom  and  the  ofiBce.  It  is  a  way  for 
students  to  studv  record  keeping  in 
action. 

Fortunately,  within  a  short  distance 
of  most  schools  a  wide  variety  of  rec¬ 
ords  and  recording  practices  may  be 
observed.  By  using  these  local  re¬ 
sources  for  points  for  observation,  (a) 
you  relate  your  bookkeeping  course  to 
the  community;  (b)  you  take  the  “ex¬ 
cursion”  out  of  the  field  trip  and  in¬ 
crease  the  probability  of  its  being  a 


real  learning  experience;  (c)  you  make 
it  possible  to  tie  the  field  trip  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  class  discussion; 
and  (d)  you  make  frequent  class, 
committee,  and  individual  field  trips 
possible. 

■  Editor’s  Note— This  article  is  the 
fifth  in  Doctor  Hanna’s  series.  To  date 
his  contributions  have  been: 

•  September,  an  introduction  to  the 
series:  “Let’s  Face  the  Facts  in  Book¬ 
keeping.” 

•  October,  Methods  ( I ) :  “How  to 
Help  Students  to  Remember.” 

•  November,  Methods  (2):  “The 
Uses  of  Classroom  Dramatization.” 

•  December,  Methods  (3):  “The 
Use  of  Blackboard  Demonstration.” 

®  January,  Methods  (4):  “Using  the 
Community  As  a  Laboratory.” 

•  Next  month's  article  deals  with 
the  use  of  visual  aids  and  exhibits. 


YOUR  BOQKXEEPITTS  MANUAL 

At  the  end  of  this  course  you  will  be  required  to  submit  a  manual 
outlining  the  bookkeeping  procedure  followed  by  the  business  firm  you 
have  selected  for  study. 

lour  manual  should  contain  the  following  Information: 

(1)  Name  of  firm  and  Its  location. 

(2)  Description  of  the  business.  (Kind  of  business  It  Is,  what 
It  buys  and  sells  or  manufactures,  number  of  employees, 
irtiether  It  Is  a  single  proprietorship,  partnership,  or  cor¬ 
poration.  ) 

(3)  Description  of  Its  records.  It  Is  suggested  that  you  or¬ 
ganize  yo\ir  manual  according  to  the  following  headings. 

Under  each  heading  you  will  find  a  series  of  questions. 

Your  manual  should  answer  these  questions  and  contain  any 
other  Information  you  think  Is  Important.  Include,  when 
possible,  actual  business  forms  or  drawings  Illustrating 
your  firm’s  records. 

Cash’  Receipts: 

Is  a  cash  register  used?  If  so,  what  Information  la  obtained  from 
It  for  the  records?  How  la  cash  proved  at  the  end  of  the  day? 

Is  all  money  received  deposited  In  the  bank?  If  not,  what  procedure 
la  followed? 

Where  are  cash  receipts  recorded?  (Describe  and  Illustrate). 

Cash  Payments: 

How  are bills  verified  for  payment? 

Are  all  bills  paid  by  check? 

Where  are  cash  payments  recoMed?  (Describe  and  Illustrate). 

Is  a  petty-caah  fund  kept?  What  type  of  Items  are  paid  from  petty 
cash?  How  Is  the  fund  organized  and  recorded? 

Purchases: 

How  are  orders  for  merchandise  made? 

How  are  Invoices  checked  and  filed? 

Where  are  purchases  recorded?  (Describe  and  Illustrate). 

Is  a  separate  ledger  kept  for  creditor  accounts?  What  account  form 
Is  used? 

What  are  the  sources  for  entries  to  creditor  accounts? 

Sales: 

How  and  idiere  are  cash  sales  recorded? 

How  and  where  are  credit  sales  recor(Jed? 

Are  sales  slips  prepared  for  all  sales?  How  are  sales  slips  checked 
and  filed? 

Is  a  separate  ledger  kept  for  customer  accounts?  What  accovint  fom 
Is  used? 

Stat^ents: 

ttiat  Is  the  length  of  the  fiscal  period  used  by  your  firm? 

How  Is  merchandise  Inventory  obtained?  How  frequently? 

What  financial  statements  are  prepared? 

Are  the  books  kept  on  a  cash  or  accrual  basis? 

What  adjusting  entries.  If  any,  are  made? 


IF  YOU  WISH  to  assign  each  student  to  the  preparation  of  a  Bookkeeping  Manual  devoted  to 
the  activities  of  a  firm  he  selects,  the  above  guide  serves  as  his  sheet  of  directions.  Permission 
Is  granted  to  duplicate  this  guide  for  classroom  use. 


■  Fallacy  No.  9:  “I  Teach  My  Pupils 
to  Type  on  the  Word  Level  Very 
Early”— This  statement  is  phrased  in 
different  ways— “from  the  very  first 
day,”  “as  soon  as  the  keyboard  has  been 
covered,”  “after  three  weeks,”  etc. 

The  consequences  of  this  procedure 
were  discussed  somewhat  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fallacy.^  I  am  concerned  here 
more  specifically  with  another  aspect 
of  levels  of  typing;  namely,  the  errone¬ 
ous  assumption  that,  because  a  group 
of  pupils  has  been  subjected  to  the  same 
teaching  for  the  same  number  of  pe¬ 
riods,  they  are  all  at  the  same  point  in 
their  skill  development.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  how  typing  ability  develops.  In 
this  connection  Book’s  memorable  de¬ 
scription  of  what  takes  place  bears 
repetition : 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  logical 
order  of  forming  the  habits  to  be  acquired 
in  any  instance  of  learning  is  also  the  most 
effective  way  of  acquiring  them.  But  studies 
of  learning  have  shown  that  this  is  not  true; 
that  habits  rarely  or  never  develop  in  this 
way.  It  has,  for  example,  been  shown  that, 
while  the  habits  to  be  acquired  in  a  given 
case  of  learning  develop  in  a  certain  order 
of  succession,  none  of  the  elemental  habits 
acquired  reach  complete  maturity  before 
higher-order  habits  begin  to  form. 

The  development  of  the  various  habits 
acquired  in  learning  to  typewrite  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  movement  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
along  a  country  road.  The  whole  flock 
moves  forward,  now  faster,  now  slower, 
while  first  this  and  then  that  particular 
sheep  pushes  ahead  of  the  rest.  So,  in 
learning  to  typewrite;  all  the  habits  to  be 
acquired  are  being  developed  almost  from 
the  first.  Over  this  array  of  possibilities  of 
improvement,  the  learner’s  attention  moves, 
focusing  now  on  this,  now  on  that  partic¬ 
ular  phase  of  the  work  and  causing  an 
adaptation  to  be  made  first  in  this,  and  then 
in  another  part  of  the  work,  producing  great 
irregularity  in  the  development  of  the 
various  habits  to  be  acquired.  The  most 
economical  way  of  developing  these 
habits  is,  therefore,  to  let  them  grow  and 
develop  together  as  far  as  possible.^ 

•  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  this 
unexpressed  premise  (all  pupils  being 
at  the  same  point  in  their  skill  devel¬ 
opment)  lies  behind  word-  and  phrase- 
level  teacliing;  else  how  justify  starting 


'See  Fallacy  No.  8:  “Force  Your  Students  to 
Re  Introspective;  Make  Them  Conscious  of  the 
How  of  'I'heir  Typing,”  page  184  of  the  December, 
1951,  issue  of  Business  Education  Wokld. 

•  William  Frederick  Book,  Learning  to  Type 
write.  New  York:  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
(1917),  page  442. 
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the  entire  class  on  word-level  typing 
on  the  same  day?  When  I  was  naive 
enough  to  use  this  method,  my  personal 
experience  indicated  that  there  were 
always  several  students  who  were  not 
yet  ready  for  such  drill;  and  that  it  not 
only  confused  them,  but  it  also  discour¬ 
aged  them.  Perhaps  my  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  were  at  fault. 

•  I  have  also  tried  the  opposite  pro¬ 
cedure  (with  much  better  results,  I 
may  add)  and  said  nothing  at  all  about 
levels  of  typing.  Most  of  my  classroom 
demonstrations  on  such  occasions  would 
be  conducted  silently,  and  the  students 
were  requested  merely  to  watch  and 
listen  as  I  typed.  But,  at  infrequent  in¬ 
tervals,  while  the  students  were  still  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  learning,  I 
would  spell  aloud  as  I  demonstrated. 
If  I  had  a  mixed  group,  as  frequently 
happens  these  days,  I  would  spell  every 
letter,  while  typing  at  a  low  rate  of 
speed;  use  a  combination  of  spelling 
the  more  diflBcult  and  longer  words  and 
saying  the  simpler  words,  while  typing 
at  a  medium  rate  of  speed;  and  utter 
only  words  and  syllables,  at  a  /u'g/j  rate 
of  speed.  Not  once,  however,  was  the 
students’  attention  drawn  specifically 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  vocalizing  differ¬ 
ently  as  my  typing  rate  changed. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  vocalization  had  no  effect  on  the 
development  of  their  typing  habits;  so. 

I  have  dropped  it  from  my  procedures. 
To  have  drawn  specific  attention  to 
what  was  happening  at  the  higher  rates 
of  speed  would  have  served  only  to 
handicap  them.  “As  Z  expressed  it:  T 
find  that  I  have  to  let  the  thing  do 
itself.  When  a  new  way  of  doing  the 
work  is  noticed  and  I  purposely  try  to 
use  it  or  assist  it,  it  never  goes  right.’ 

•  Conclusion.  Don’t  draw  your  stu¬ 
dents’  attention  to  so-called  “levels  of 
tv'ping.”  This  will  serve  only  to  con¬ 
fuse  them  for  two  reasons:  (a)  The 
students  are  not  all  at  the  same  point 
in  their  skill  development,  and  (h) 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  “how” 
of  their  typing  is  bad  practice  from  a 
psychological  standpoint.  The  quickest 
way  to  develop  their  ability  to  type  at 
different  levels  is  to  have  the  students 
practice  suitable  connected  matter  with 

Frederick  Book.  The  Psycholonv  of 
York:  The  CreRg  Publishing  Company 
(1925).  page  234. 


(a)  sufficient  repetition  under  {h)  suf¬ 
ficient  pressure.  This  affords  the  most 
opportunity  for  all  the  levels  of  typing 
skill  to  build  up  in  each  learner  at  his 
best  rate. 

■  Fallacy  No.  10:  “Bring  Every  Detail 
of  Correct  Posture  to  Your  Students’ 
Attention  Each  Time  They  Sit  Down 
to  Type”— That  is  a  familiar  admonition 
in  the  literature  of  typewriting.  How 
many  of  us  have  given  instructions 
like— 

Sit  with  both  feet  flat  on  the  floor;  place 
the  right  foot  slightly  ahead  of  the  left; 
keep  your  back  straight;  lean  slightly  for¬ 
ward;  keep  your  elbows  at  your  side;  curve 
your  fingers  .  .  .  etc. 

—over  and  over  again,  especially  during 
the  very  first  and  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  periods  of  the  typing  course!  By 
the  time  we  finish  giving  these  instruc¬ 
tions  and  check  to  see  that  the  students 
are  cairying  out  every  detail,  very  lit¬ 
tle  time  is  left  for  actual  typing.  I  am 
not  implying  that  posture  is  unimpor¬ 
tant;  I  do  feel  strongly  that  it  is  over¬ 
emphasized. 

•  There  is  no  single  correct  posi¬ 
tion  for  performing  any  skill.  While 
watching  the  last  game  of  the  World 
Series  between  the  Yanks  and  Giants, 
my  attention  was  focused  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  batters  and  pitchers. 
No  two  batters  assumed  the  same  stance 
or  held  their  bats  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Careful  observation  showed 
that  one  man  spread  his  legs  wide 
apart,  another  closer  together,  a  third 
held  his  left  foot  to  the  side,  a  fourth 
held  his  bat  high  and  far  behind  him, 
a  fifth  held  his  with  the  end  on  a  level 
with  his  waist.  And  these,  mind  you, 
were  the  best  professional  ball  players 
in  both  Leagues. 

Please  do  not  accuse  me  of  stating 
that  any  position  may  be  adopted  bv 
the  student.  The  professional  ball  play¬ 
ers,  I  noticed,  had  several  elements  of 
posture  and  position  in  common.  They 
all  stood  with  their  feet  apart  (not 
touching);  they  all  gripped  the  bat 
with  all  ten  fingers  (not  six  or  eight); 
they  all  watched  the  pitcher’s  arm  as 
he  readied  himself  for  the  throw.  In 
other  words,  there  are  certain  essentials 
in  the  performance  of  any  skill  that 
good  performers  have  in  common,  and 
these  should  be  observed.  Individual 


variations,  however,  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  the  learner  when  these  contribute 
to  his  improved  performance. 

•  One  very  important  factor  deter¬ 
mining  such  variations  is  that  of  com¬ 
fortableness.  No  matter  how  correct  it 
may  be  theoretically,  any  position  that 
is  uncomfortable  for  the  pupil  and 
leads  to  poor  perfonnance  should  be 
discarded  if,  after  a  short  trial  period, 
the  student  cannot  adapt  himself  to  it. 

One  element  affecting  comfort,  for 
example,  is  the  matter  of  closeness  to 
the  machine.  Most  students  will  feel 
comfortable  when  told  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  their  elbows  parallel  to  their 
sides.  For  a  few  individuals,  this  position 
might  result  in  strain.  They  feel  more 
comfortable  with  their  elbows  an  inch 
or  so  forward.  There  is  no  reason  to 
be  dogmatic  and  to  force  each  and 
every  pupil  to  keep  his  elbows  parallel 
to  his  sides.  The  correct  position  should 
be  shown  to  the  students;  if,  however, 
after  a  brief  trial,  one  or  two  find  an¬ 
other  more  comfortable,  nothing  more 
should  be  said  about  it. 

•  There  are  other  elements  of  pos¬ 
ture  and  position,  such  as  the  correct 
height  of  the  table  and  chair,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  fingers  on  the  keyboard, 
etc.,  that  space  does  not  permit  dis¬ 
cussing.  As  with  the  factor  of  close¬ 
ness  to  the  machine,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  individual  differences,  with 
these,  too.  For  example,  forcing  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  keep  his  fingers  curved  at  all 
times  may  “cramp  his  style.”  Dr.  Pop- 
ham  writes:^ 

.  .  .  Ultraspeed  motion  pictures  of  top 
experts  in  typing  prove  that  skill  may  re¬ 
quire  many  variations  of  finger-key  relation¬ 
ships.  Individual  differences,  such  as  very 
short  little  fingers,  which  often  must  be 
straightened  out  to  reach  keys,  require  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  have  been  told  that  Margaret 
Owen,  one  of  the  earlv  champion  typ¬ 
ists,  used  to  say  she  was  handicapped 
in  giving  demonstrations  because  the 
typewriting  company  by  whom  she  was 
employed  required  her  to  keep  her  feet 
flat  on  the  floor;  she  preferred  to  wrap 
them  around  the  legs  of  her  chair.  This 
change  to  the  “correct”  position  (made 

♦Herbert  A.  Tonne.  Est-lle  T-.  Ponbam,  and 
M.  Herbert  Freeman,  Methods  of  Teaching  Busi¬ 
ness  Subjects.  New  York:  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  (1949),  page  133. 
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to  conform  to  the  opinion  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  at  that  time),  she  claimed,  cut  down 
her  speed  by  at  least  10  words  a  min¬ 
ute. 

Other  instances  of  peculiar  practices 
of  champions  in  all  fields  have  been  ob¬ 
served  by  many  people.  It  appears  to 
be  commonplace  in  athletic  perform¬ 
ances  that  the  great  champions  almost 
invariably  achieve  their  championships 
through  form  that  is  to  some  degree 
tmorthodox. 

•  A  conifortabJe  position  is  a  good 
one  because  it  can  be  maintained  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  Any  shift  in 
position  while  one  is  typing  is  likely  to 
cause  an  error.  In  fact,  experts  consid¬ 
er  posture  shifting  so  hazardous  that 
they  try  to  take  a  stance  that  they  can 
maintain  for  an  hour  (the  time  limit 
of  the  professional  typewriting  con¬ 
test  ) . 

Albert  Tangora  had  his  desk  specially 
equipped  with  two  rubber  pads;  and, 
when  practicing  or  taking  part  in  a  con¬ 
test,  he  would  jam  the  left  and  right 
sides  of  his  legs,  just  at  the  knee  joints, 
against  these  pads  and  keep  them  in 
this  position  for  the  entire  contest. 

Most  of  us,  however,  never  have  to 
1)756  for  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes 
continuously.  Neither  will  most  of  our 
pupils  when  they  enter  the  business 
world.  If  they  are  working  in  an  office, 
they  must  stop  now  and  then  for  in¬ 
terruptions.  Even  if  not  intcrnipted, 
they  will  pause  after  completing  a 
page  or  a  letter  to  proofread,  to  assem¬ 
ble  paper  and  carbons,  and  to  insert 
these  in  the  machine.  Therefore,  any 
comfortable  position  that  can  be  main¬ 
tained  easily  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time  is  a  good  one.  In 
fact,  some  authorities  believe  that;® 

It  is  highly  prohihle  that  maintaining 
any  position  for  loo  long  a  lime  will  cause 
faligt«e  and  that  heller  typing  will  result  if 
small,  restful  shifts  of  position  are  made 
whenever  the  student  becomes  slightly 
tired. 

•  Conclusion.  There  is  no  one  best 
position  in  typing.  There  are  certain 
essentials  to  be  observed,  and  these 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  j 
pupils  as  the  need  arises.  Whatever 
they  arc  told  should  contribute  to  their 
comfortableness  and  ease  of  typing.  In¬ 
dividual  differences  must  also  be  kept 
in  mind,  for  what  is  one  man’s  meat 
may  well  prove  to  be  another  man’s 
poison.  Above  all®— 

Tlie  teacher  should  not  “nag”  students 
about  the  details  of  correct  posture,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  first  few  lessons. 

(Next  month,  more  FaHazies.) 

•  F.arl  G.  ni.tck«>tone  and  Sofrona  I..  Smith, 
Imt>rutrmrnl  of  Instruction  in  Typewriting,  New 

1*1  i-iitice-l lull,  Inc.  (Second  Edition.  1949), 
paee  140. 

•  Harolil  H.  Smith,  Tpacher’s  Handbook  to 
Gregg  Typing,  Second  Edition.  New  York:  The 
Gregg  Publiiibing  Company  (1938),  page  134. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  school  store  was  planned  and  is  directed  by  the  Business  Organixation  class, 
is  owned  by  the  student  body,  and  is  staffed  by  the  Salesmanship  students. 


o  ur  School  Store  — 


PHILIP  C.  TAPPLY 
Plymouth  High  School 
Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 

Our  school  store  was  devised  initial¬ 
ly  to  give  our  business  students  some 
living  business  experience,  thereby  bet¬ 
ter  preparing  them  for  the  business 
world  and  for  society  as  a  whole.  As  it 
has  turned  out,  the  learning  opportunity 
has  spread  and  spread,  until  now  our 
school  store  is  a  functional  center  of 
education  for  many— nearly  all— the  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  school. 

Stores  in  some  schools  are  run  only 
by  distributive-education  students;  in 
this  regard,  ours  is  different.  The  store 
is  staffed  by  Salesmanship  students;  but 
its  policies  are  directed  by  the  Business 
Organization  class,  its  facilities  were 
provided  and  will  be  improved  by  the 
Industrial  Arts  classes,  its  financial  rec¬ 
ords  are  maintained  by  the  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  students,  some  of  its  merchandi.se 
is  made  by  the  Home  Economics  stu¬ 
dents,  and  its  stock  is  owned  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  grades  of  the  high  school. 

■  How  We  Got  Started— Our  school 
store  was  organized  by  the  Business 
Organization  class,  which  still  decides 
upon  its  policies  in  their  capacity  as 
Board  of  Directors,  with  a  president, 
vice-president,  and  secretary. 

The  store  is  organized  in  the  form  of 
a  corporation,  and  shares  of  stock  were 
sold  in  order  to  raise  money  to  start 
the  business.  At  the  time  the  plan  took 
root,  the  Business  Organization  students 
were  discussing  different  ways  that 


money  could  be  raised  to  start  a  busi¬ 
ness— the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each.  Mention  was  made  of  our 
school’s  need  for  a  school  store,  and  the 
discussion  turned  toward  how  money 
could  be  raised  to  start  a  school  store. 

The  students  took  the  discussion 
most  seriously,  and  out  of  it  came  the 
decision  really  to  issue  stock— but  first 
we  waited  long  enough  to  find  out  what 
stock  is,  what  kinds  of  stock  there  are, 
and  what  kind  could  be  issued  for  the 
school  store.  It  was  decided  to  issue 
common  stock.  That  got  us  started. 

•  The  sales  campaign  to  sell  the 
stock  became  a  project  of  the  Salesman¬ 
ship  class— and  they  did  the  job  with 
fine  results.  Sales  talks  were  prepared, 
and  then  a  salesman  went  to  each  home 
room  and  gave  his  sales  presentation. 
The  sales  students  placed  slogans  and 
display  posters  in  the  halls.  They  de¬ 
signed  and  prepared  a  chart  for  each 
home  room  to  show  the  status  of  the 
room  ill  the  “race”  to  be  first  with  100 
per  cent  stockholders.  As  further  mo¬ 
tivation,  they  placed  in  every  desk  in 
the  school  slips  of  paper  which  asked, 
“Have  you  bought  your  stock  yet?” 

The  campaign  was  most  successful— 
educationally  as  well  as  financially.  It 
is  likely  that  every  student  in  the  school 
became  interested  in  the  meaning  of 
stock  and  capital  and  gained  a  new 
concept  of  how  a  business  could  be 
started. 

•  The  Industrial  Arts  department 
stepped  in  and  helped  us.  We  were  as¬ 
signed  a  large  storage  room.  The  room 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


PHIL  TAPPLY:  “No  student  in  any  class  as-  WHEN  SALESMEN  call  to  sell  wares  for  merchandising  in  the  school  store,  they  must  make 
sociated  with  our  store  has  failed.”  their  presentation  to  the  combined  Salesmanship  and  Business  Organization  classes. 


A  Learnins  Experience  for  All  Business  Students 


was  partitioned  off  to  provide  us  with 
both  storage  space  and  store  space.  The 
I-A  boys  painted  the  store.  We  bor¬ 
rowed  some  display  show  cases,  but 
I-A  is  planning  to  make  us  some  mod¬ 
em  cases  in  the  woodshop— they  are  mo¬ 
tivated  by  having  a  practical  learning 
situation,  too. 

■  How  We  Operate— The  store  carries 
(the  Business  Organization  class  de¬ 
cided  this)  clothing,  shoes,  cosmetics, 
school  supplies,  school  emblems  and 
banners,  milk,  and  candy.  More  goods 
will  be  added  as  the  store  grows.  The 
Board  of  Directors  has  laid  down  the 
policy:  any  new  materials  added  will 
be  ones  whose  merchandising  requires 
the  use  of  real’  salesmanship. 

•  There  is  a  work  schedule  for  the 
store  staff.  One  student  is  in  the  store 
each  period  of  the  school  day,  and 
three  students  are  there  during  the 
noon  hour.  All  members  of  the  store 
staff  are  members  of  the  Salesmanship 
class.  They  receive  pay  for  their  work. 

•  Buying  of  merehandise  is  done  by 
the  Business  Organization  and  Sales¬ 
manship  students.  Salesmen  come  to 
the  classroom  and  sell  their  goods,  just 
as  they  sell  to  other  stores. 

For  example,  the  class  placed  an  or¬ 
der  with  a  shoe  salesman.  From  that 
salesman’s  presentations,  the  students 
learned  not  only  the  real  importance  of 
“Knowing  Your  Product”  and  other 
steps  in  making  and  concluding  a  sales 
presentation,  but  also  such  things  as: 

What  casual-type  shoes  are 

What  staplo-type  shoes  are 


How  prices  are  written  in  c'odc 

How  markup  is  figured 

How,  when,  and  why  styles  change 

When  the  goods  arrived,  they  were 
unpacked,  were  checked  against  the  in¬ 
voice,  were  priced  by  markup  pro¬ 
cedure,  were  tagged,  were  displayed, 
and  then  were  sold— after  preparation  of 
a  shoe-sales  presentation.  The  invoice 
was  sent  to  the  Bookkeeping  class  to 
be  recorded  and  filed.  Such  is  the  pro¬ 
cedure  on  each  delivery  of  new  mer¬ 
chandise. 

•  Looking  ahead,  we  are  planning, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Industrial 
Arts  and  Home  Economics  depart¬ 
ments,  to  have  kits  with  which  our 
school-store  salesmen  can  also  become 
house-to-house  salesmen,  selling  arti¬ 
cles  made  by  those  other  departments 
—aprons,  pot-holders,  door-stops,  re¬ 
minder  boards,  bookends,  dish  towels, 
and  so  on. 

■  How  We  Expanded— Already  our 
store  owns  a  building  of  its  own.  The 
Business  Organization  class  decided  the 
store  should  sponsor  a  concession  of 
hot  dogs,  candy,  drinks,  and  so  on,  at 
athletic  games.  The  enterprise  got 
launched  well;  and,  while  the  weather 
was  good,  the  heating  unit  and  food 
were  placed  on  tables  in  the  open. 
When  the  weather  turned  bad,  how¬ 
ever,  the  concession  was  in  distress. 

So,  the  Board  of  Directors  decided 
to  borrow  some  of  the  money  needed 
to  construct  a  suitable  housing  unit  for 
the  concession.  The  Board’s  officers 
went  to  the  bank  and  borrowed  the 
money.  A  committee  drew  up  plans 


for  the  building,  bought  the  lumber, 
hired  the  carpenters,  and  supervised 
the  work.  In  five  months,  the  note  at 
the  bank  had  been  paid  off. 

How  many  students  learned  through 
real  experience  in  the  concession  con¬ 
struction  project?  Not  just  the  commit¬ 
tee,  or  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  all 
the  stockholders,  too! 

■  It’s  Sound  Education— \Vhat  have 
been  the  results  of  the  school-store 
project?  The  full  value  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured,  of  course;  we  may  not  know  the 
whole  story  until  long  after  the  students 
participating  in  it  are  themselves  mer¬ 
chants  and  adult  consumers.  But  we 
do  have  some  small  clues  to  the  value 
of  the  project: 

•  There  has  not  been  one  student 
fail  a  business  course  that  had  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  school  store. 

•  There  have  been  no  discipline 
problems  in  any  course  associated  with 
the  school  store.  (And  the  classes  in¬ 
clude  many  students  who  have  his¬ 
tories  of  being  academic  and  discipli¬ 
nary  problems.) 

•  At  least  one  girl  who  had  no  inter¬ 
est  in  going  to  college  has  elected  to 
do  so  because  she  wants  to  major  in 
merchandising. 

•  More  than  one  student  has  frankly 
stated,  “I  learn  more  when  I  work  in 
the  store  than  I  learn  in  Salesmanship 
class.” 

•  Every  student  in  our  school  is  a 
more  understanding  purchaser  of  busi¬ 
ness  goods  and  services. 

•  And  the  business  department  is 
certainly  the  center  of  student  interest. 
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TYPICAL  ERRORS  BASED  ON 
INCORRECT  REASONING 

1.  Considering  the  person  with  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  cash  the  wealthiest  person. 

2.  Callins  the  sides  of  asset  accounts 
Debit  and  Credit,  but  calling  similar  sides 
in  capital  accounts  Credit  and  Debit. 

3.  Crediting  the  proprietor’s  Capital  ac¬ 
count  for  only  the  cash  part  of  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

4.  Making  an  entry  in  the  Furniture  and 
Fixtures  account  ( and  in  the  Cash  account ) 
for  only  the  amount  actually  paid  on  the 
trade-in  of  equipment. 

5.  Debiting  the  Delivery  Equipment  ac¬ 
count  for  the  cost  of  repairs  to  a  truck. 

6.  Crediting  the  Merchandise  Stock  ac¬ 
count  for  the  sale  of  goods. 

7.  Debiting  the  Merchandise  Stock  ac¬ 
count  for  the  return  of  goods  by  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

8.  Entering  sales  returns  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  Sales  Income  account  ( or  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  Returned  Sales  ac¬ 
count— if  that  account  was  taught). 

9.  Making  an  entrv  for  the  Salary  the 
very  day  a  store  clerk  is  engaged. 

10.  Failing  to  make  an  entry  in  the  Cash 
account  for  the  issuance  of  a  check. 

11.  Crediting  the  Cash  account  when 
supplies  are  consumed. 

12.  Entering  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  ac¬ 
count  the  supplies  inventory  instead  of  the 
consumed  portion. 

13.  Placing  the  Profit  and  Loss  account 
on  the  asset  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 

14.  Failing  to  use  the  proprietor’s  Per¬ 
sonal  account  for  recording  withdrawals. 

15.  Crediting  the  Cash  account  every 
time  there  is  a  withdrawal,  even  when  the 
withdrawal  is  one  of  merchandise. 

16.  Debiting  the  proprietor’s  Personal 
account  for  large  withdrawals. 

17.  Placing  the  proprietor’s  Personal  ac¬ 
count  on  the  asset  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 

18.  Debiting  the  Cash  account  when 
goods  are  sold  to  a  customer  and  when 
terms  are  cash. 

19.  Listing  the  proprietor’s  Personal  ac¬ 
count  under  Accounts  Receivable  on  the 
balance  sheet. 

20.  Failing  to  credit  the  customer’s  ac¬ 
count  on  receipt  of  a  note  from  him. 

21.  Debiting  the  Notes  Receivable  ac¬ 
count  when  goods  are  sold  and  when  terms 
are  a  30-day  note. 

22.  Crediting  a  customer’s  account  when 
his  note  is  paid  at  maturitv. 

23.  Considering  the  total  assets  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  total  capital. 

24.  Listing  on  the  Balance  Sheet  all  cus¬ 
tomers.  even  those  whose  accounts  have 
been  closed. 

25.  Listing  creditors,  as  well  as  custom¬ 
ers.  under  Accounts  Receivable. 

26.  Entering  in  the  Freight  Inward  ac¬ 
count  a  payment  for  freight  on  equipment 
purchased. 

27.  Placing  a  date  on  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement  rather  than  "for  period  ending 
— ’’  or  "from — to — .’’ 

28.  Reporting  as  operating  expense  the 
total  amounts  entered  in  expense  accounts. 

29.  Reporting  on  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement  the  total  value  of  equipment  in 
the  absence  of  any  word  concerning  the 
rate  of  depreciation  or  inventory  value  of 
the  asset. 

30.  Failing  to  report  any  supplies  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 
when  no  inventory  at  the  end  is  announced. 

31.  Subtracting  the  credit  pencil  footing 
in  the  debit  money  column  directly  under 
the  deb’t  footing. 

.‘’'a  P-inmng  down  the  balance  of  a 
creditor’s  account  on  the  debit  side.  ' 


ForCWOrnGcJ  ForGOrniGd  f^nowing  the  possible  and  even  probable  enors 
*  that  students  will  make  does  not  enable  the 

teacher  to  guarantee  an  error-proof  presentation  of  a  new  lesson— but  it  certainly 
helps!  When  presentations  are  such  that  errors  are  reduced,  re'eaching  and  reme¬ 
dial  teaching  are  reduced  too;  so,  an  understanding  of  common  errors  and  their 
causes  is  a  forward  step  toward  more  effective  teaching.  The  author  draws  from 
many  years  of  experience  in  teaching  bookkeeping— arul  from  a  mound  of  student 
papers  he  has  analyzed— to  enumerate  here: 


Common  Pitfalls  in  Beginning  Bookkeeping 


DR.  I.  DAVID  SATLOW 
Thomas  lefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  eternal  triangle  of  the  clas.sroom 
—teacher,  pupil,  subject  matter— in¬ 
volves  some  highly  complex  relation¬ 
ships.  The  teacher  presents  the  subject 
matter  to  the  pupil.  The  pupil  os¬ 
tensibly  learns  it;  he  nods  his  under¬ 
standing.  The  pupil  then  proceeds  to 
apply  in  practice  what  he  has  just' 
learned— only  to  reveal  that  the  nodding 
was  in  vain  and  that  the  apparent 
learning  was  not  real  learning.  Where 
was  the  fault?  In  the  teacher?  In  his 
presentation  of  the  subject  matter?  In 
the  pupil? 

Errors  manifest  themselves  even 
when  great  care  has  been  taken  by 
the  teacher  both  in  his  planning  and 
in  his  presenting  of  the  new  material. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  not  all 
causes  of  errors  are  the  same.  Knowing 
the  causes  would  make  possible  more 
effective  teaching. 

■  Three  Causes  of  Errors— The  writer 
has  analyzed  many  pupils’  papers  and 
has  discussed  the  errors  thereon  with 
many  of  the  learners.  As  a  result,  it 
seems  to  him  that  the  causes  of  errors 
by  beginning  bookkeeping  students 
may  be  classified  in  three  broad  cate¬ 
gories; 

•  Inadequacy  of  Background.  There 
are  many  errors  traceable  directly  to 
an  inadequate  background  of  such 
basic  skills  as  arithmetic  and  language. 
Errors  of  this  type  impede  learning, 
for  the  mind  cannot  concentrate  on 
b(K>kkeeping  factors  when  it  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  unraveling  of  a  maze 
of  ba.sic  linguistic  or  arithmetical  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

Errors  of  this  kind  can  be  eliminated 
or  reduced  only  by  a  sound  guidance 
program.  Students  who  are  not  ready 
for  bookkeeping  should  not  be  pro¬ 
grammed  for  bookkeeping.  Rather,  a 
'  course  in  remedial  reading  or  remedial 
arithmetic  .should  be  offered  to  them.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  conduct  a  kind  of 


bookkeeping  course  in  which  book¬ 
keeping  is  the  core  tliroiigh  which 
remedial  instruction  in  English  and 
arithmetic  can  be  given  under  fruitful 
circumstances— but  only  by  a  drastic 
change  in  the  course  syllabus. 

To  combine  in  one  class,  particularly 
one  that  is  about  to  tackle  the  standard 
bookkeeping  syllabus,  students  who  are 
ready  for  instruction  with  students  who 
are  not  equipped  with  adequate  back¬ 
ground  skills  is  to  be  unjust  to  both 
groups  and  to  violate  all  that  we  have 
learned  in  recent  years  about  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  and  about  mental 
hygiene. 

•  Indifference  and  Inertia.  Some 
bookkeeping  errors  are  attributable  to 
indifference  or  mental  inertia  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  These  errors  mav  be 
ones  made  even  knowingly,  resulting 
from  an  active  desire  not  to  co-operate 
in  the  learning  process.  We  do  find  in 
our  clas.ses  students  who  "chance”  an 
answer  without  really  caring  whether 
it  and  they  are  right  or  wrong,  and  still 
other  students  who  blandly  give  wrong 
an.swers  in  full  knowledge  that  they  are 
wrong. 

How  to  overcome  such  attitudes? 
Motivation  is  the  kev,  of  course.  We 
must  not,  however,  delude  ourselves  by 
the  belief  that  interest-rousing  devices 
and  projects  and  pats  on  the  back  com¬ 
prise  a  magic  formula  that  will  appeal 
to  every  pupil  who  is  indifferent.  The 
problem  is  not  a  simple  one.  There  are 
many  things  that  the  bookkeeping 
teacher  can  do;  there  are  limitations. 
A  cheerful  teacher  may  lessen  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  sordid,  broken-home  story  or 
the  rankle  of  some  very  real  injustice 
a  pupil  has  suffered;  again,  perhaps 
not. 

•  Incorrect  Reasoning.  The  princi¬ 
pal  kind  of  error,  however,  is  the  one 
with  which  all  teachers  of  bookkeeping 
are  familiar:  the  student  unknowingly 
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The  problem  for  the  Contest  will  be  published  in  next  month's  issue 
of  this  magazine.  .  . .  There  will  be  three  divisions,  with  equal  prizes 
in  each  division:  Public  High  School  Division,  Parochial  High  School 
Division,  and  College  and  Private  Business  School  Division.  .  .  .  So, 
your  pupils  compete  with  their  peers.  .  .  .  Prizes  include  a  beautiful 
silver  trophy  cup  to  the  winning  school  as  first  prize  in  each  division, 
with  $10  to  the  teacher.  ...  $10  to  the  teacher  of  the  second-place 
winners. ...  $5  to  the  teacher  of  the  third-place  winners.  ...  $3  to  each 
teacher  whose  club  achieves  a  score  of  275  out  of  the  possible  300. 
...  $5  to  the  teacher  of  the  largest  club  of  qualifying  papers  ...  a 
beautiful  O.B.E.  gold-and-enamel  pin  to  each  student  whose  paper 
wins  an  Honorable  Mention  .  .  .  and  for  every  student  whose  paper 
qualifies,  a  special,  handsome  two-color  Contest  Achievement  Cer¬ 
tificate.  . ,  .  The  contest  problem  is  entitled  PETER  PENN YP ACKER'S 
UNBALANCED  TRIAL  BALANCE . 


USE  THE 
COUPON 
BELOW 
TO 

OBTAIN 
CONTEST 
ENTRY  BLANKS 
AND 

PREPRINTS 

OF 

THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

BOOKKEEPING 

CONTEST 

PROBLEM 


It  will  be  fun  for 
your  students. 


JANUARY,  1952 
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Dave  Satlow  .  .  .  three  kinds  of  pitfalls 


reasoned  incorrectly  —  he  proceeded 
conscientiously  but  unwittingly  “down 
the  wrong  track.” 

We  have  in  our  classes  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  possess  the  necessary 
general  background  for  the  study  of 
bookkeeping  and  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject.  They  do  not  necessarily 
guess  wrong;  they  simply  figure  things 
out  wrong.  Even  the  best  students  do 
this  now  and  then. 

While  there  is  not  much  that  the 
teacher  can  do  for,  and  with,  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  an  inadequate  background 
or  with  a  disinterested  attitude,  there 
is  much  that  he  can  do  for  the  student 
who  reasons  incorrectly. 

■  Examples  of  Incorrect  Reasoning- 
Illustrative  of  the  kind  of  errors  in  rea¬ 
soning  that  students  make  is  the  pre¬ 
ceding  list.  This  enumeration  includes 
only  those  errors  commonly  found  on 
bookkeeping  papers.  Noting  them  and 
anticipating  them  forearms  the  book¬ 
keeping  teacher. 

Obviously,  no  one  pupil  makes  all 
these  errors;  but  the  errors  do  crop  up 
often  enough  to  warrant  thoughtful 
consideration  by  the  teacher.  What 
causes  such  errors?  Only  by  analyzing 
the  individual  error  can  the  teacher 
find  the  cause  of  it  and  thence  derive 
some  indication  of  what  to  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  to  eliminate  the  cause. 

■  Analysis  of  an  Error— As  an  e.xample, 
let  us  consider  the  first  error  in  the 
preceding  enumeration.  Our  intent  is 
to  seek  the  cause  of  the  error  in  order 
that  we  may  anticipate  this  particular 
pitfall  and  perhaps  eliminate  it.  By 
establishing  a  solid  foundation,  based 
on  understanding  the  cause  of  pupil 
misunderstanding,  we  can  reduce  con¬ 
siderably  the  need  for  remedial  instruc¬ 
tion. 

•  Why  does  a  pupil  consider  the 
person  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
cash  the  wealthiest  person?  The  mis¬ 
conception  is  one  of  the  popular  ones 


with  which  he  and  many  of  his  class¬ 
mates  enter  the  class.  It  is  part  of  the 
great  apperceptive  muss  of  what  he  has 
accrued  in  his  mind.  He  thinks  of  fat 
wallets  instead  of  checkbooks,  so’s  to 
speak. 

•  Must  we  correct  the  misconcep¬ 
tion?  Yes.  Many  bookkeeping  concepts 
are  based  on  the  “wealthiest  person” 
notion.  We  cannot  build  learnings  on 
the  pupil’s  misconception.  We  must 
eliminate  the  error  as  early  in  the  term 
as  we  can,  else  we  will  have  to  spend 
a  lot  of  energy,  and  so  will  the  pupil, 
undoing  it  later  on. 

•  How  shall  we  correct  the  miscon¬ 
ception?  Mere  statement  bv  the  teacher 
that  assets  equal  capital  is  insufficient. 
A  pupil  mav  be  able  to  memorize  and 
recite  that,  “in  the  absence  of  liabilities, 
assets  equal  capital,”  and  yet  he  may 
indicate  in  subsequent  class  discussion 
or  on  his  written  work  that  he  still 
thinks  the  person  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  cash  is  the  wealthiest. 

The  correction  must  come  through 
an  approach  that  will  bring  into  focus 
the  real  elements  of  the  problem.  Like 
this: 

Below  appears  a  list  of  the  assets  of  three 
businessmen.  Inspect  this  list  and  indicate 
who  is  the  wealthiest  of  the  three.  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 


What  He  Owm 

Adams 

Canon  Encrl 

CisTi . 

.. .$280 

$  215 

$625 

Merchandise  . . . . 

...200 

1475 

935 

Furniture  . 

...  150 

325 

200 

Office  Supplies  . . 

...  75 

27 

71 

Here  is  another  focus  problem  of  the 
same  kind,  but  with  a  reverse  twist  to 
it. 

Who  is  the  poorest  of  the  three  business¬ 
men  listed  below?  Give  reasons  for  your 
ans^ver. 

Wh'it  lie  Owns  Brxinn  Fnulk  Maine 

Cash . $.37.5  $540  $.315 

Merchandise  .  3.50  115  7.32 

Furniture  .  200  175  100 

Office  Supplies  .  83  50  45 

•  Through  an  approach  of  this  kind, 
the  teacher  no  longer  relies  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that,  once  the  pupil  has 
learned  to  state  the  fundamental  equa¬ 
tion,  he  can  follow  its  implications.  The 
“focus  problem”  affords  practice  in  the 
establishment  of  proper  associations. 

■  Summary  —  A  conscientious  book¬ 
keeping  teacher  will  place  great  value 
on  studying  the  kinds  of  errors  that 
most  of  his  beginning  pupils  make.  As 
soon  as  he  has  a  grasp  of  the  kinds  of 
error  in  general,  he  can  determine  the 
causes  of  some  or  most  of  the  errors 
that  result  from  faulty  reasoning;  then, 
forewarned  of  the  pitfalls,  he  can  pre¬ 
pare  focal  problems  tliat  remove  the 
causes.  v  ^ . 

The  time  spent  in  analysis  of  errors 
quickly  pays  for  itself  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  or  reduction  of  reteaching  and 
remedial  teaching. 


A  Daily  Drill 
on  All  Important 
Operative  Parts 
of  the  Typewriter 


ROBERT  L.  FERGUSON 
Business  Education  Department 
Western  Illinois  State  College 

Need  for  Daily  Recall  Drill— Daily 
recall  of  all  the  keyboard  reaches  and 
all  the  operative  parts  of  the  typewrit¬ 
er  is  often  neglected,  due  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  teaching  other  things.  Then, 
too,  the  teacher  is  often  lulled  by  be¬ 
lieving  that,  once  something  has  been 
taught,  it  will  automatically  be  recalled 
and  strengthened  through  daily  use. 

However,  some  reaches  and  controls 
are  so  seldom  used  that  attempting 
them  will  cause  a  whole  class  to  stum¬ 
ble.  Try  giving  a  timed  writing  with  a 
number  somewhere  in  the  first  ten 
words,  and  youll  hear  the  entire  class 
pause  while  contemplating  the  reaches 
to  the  numbers— dramatic  proof  of  the 
need  for  a  complete,  periodic  recall  of 
the  keyboard  and  manipulative  parts 
of  the  typewriter. 

•  Only  six  parts  other  than  the  keys 
of  the  typewriter  need  to  be  manipu¬ 
lated  during  the  typing  operation.  They 
are  shift  keys,  backspace  key,  margin 
release,  space  bar,  tabular  mechanism, 
and  carriage  return.  Faulty  operation 
of  any  one  of  these  parts  can  cause  the 
entire  typing  operation  to  falter,  can 
reduce  output,  and  can  lead  to  errors. 

A  lack  of  confidence  often  leads  to 
avoiding  the  use  of  some  parts  of  the 
typewriter  in  favor  of  an  “easier”  error- 
inducing  way,  such  as  incorrect  word 
division  instead  of  using  the  margin- 
release  key.  Daily  recall  of  these  six 
operative  parts  is  the  one  best  answer 
to  the  many  problems  caused  by  their 
misuse  or  lack  of  use. 

Of  the  six,  only  the  shift  key,  space 
bar,  and  carriage  return  are  certain  to 
have  daily  use.  A  student  typing  two 
lines  will  probably  operate  all  three, 
so  a  teacher  always  has  an  opportunity 
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abcdefg^,i  Jklmnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefgjil  jkljiinopqi-atuvwxyzabcdefghl  Jklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdef^hl  jklirnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefghl  jklninopqrstuvwxyzabcdefghl  jklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghl Jkimnopqratuvwxyzabcdefghi jklmnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefghl jklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


1  and  2  and  3  and  4  and  5  and  6  and  7  and  8  and  9  and  10  and  11  and  12  and 

13  and  14  and  15  and  16  and  17  and  18  and  19  and  20  and  21  and  22  and  23  and 

24  and  25  and  26  and  27  and  23  and  29  and  30  and  31  and  32  and  33  and  34 

and  35  and  j56  and  37  and  38  and  39  and  40 


quotation  "  number  #  dollar  |  per  cent  %  underscore  ampersand  &  apostrophe 
left  parenthesis  (  rlrht  parenthesis  )  asterisk  »  hyphen  -  one-fourth  ^ 
one-half  f  at  cent  f^  colon  :  semicolon  ;  question  ?  diagonal  /  period 
comma 


five 

ten 

fl f teen 

twenty 

twenty-five 


one 

six 

eleven 
sixteen 
twenty- one 


two 
seven 
twelve 
seventeen 
twenty- two 


three 
eight 
thl rteen 
eighteen 
twenty- three 


,  four 
nine 

■^fourteen  ' 
nineteen 
twenty- four 


to  control,  correct,  and  develop  these 
operations.  The  backspace  key,  margin 
release,  and  tabular  mechanism,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  necessarily  used  daily. 
Add  to  these  three  the  infrequently 
used  reaches  on  the  keyboard  and  the 
problem  becomes  well  defined— how  to 
devise  a  drill  that  will  provide  daily 
recall  of  every  key  on  the  keyboard  and 
every  operative  part,  yet  consume  very 
little  time  and  be  easy  to  administer. 

•  The  following  series  of  four  short 
drills  is  one  solution  to  this  problem. 
No  copy  is  needed.  Memorization  is 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

In  preparation  for  typing,  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  set  for  single  spacing,  paper 
guide  at  zero,  and  margin  stops  for  a 
75-space  line  (5-80,  pica;  the  same,  or 
10-85,  elite).  Tabs  are  set  at  fifteen 
space  intervals— 20-35-50-65  for  pica; 
the  same,  or  25-40-55-70  for  elite.  A 
note  on  the  blackboard  will  serve  to 
remind  the  students  of  this  preparation. 
These  settings  themselves  serve  to  re¬ 
call  important  nonoperative  parts  of 
the  typewriter. 

■  Drill  One;  Alphabet  and  Margin  Re¬ 
lease-Type  three  lines  of  the  alphabet, 
placing  three  complete  alphabets  on 
each  line.  Do  not  space  between  let¬ 
ters  or  alphabets.  Because  this  will  re¬ 
quire  78  spaces,  the  margin-release  key 
must  be  operated  three  times,  giving 
the  instructor  an  opportunity  to  see 
this  reach  developed  and  used  correct¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  to  observe  the  reaches  to 
every  letter  in  the  alphabet  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time.  The  student  should 
be  told  both  purposes  of  the  drill. 

B  Drill  Two:  Counting— To  review  all 
the  number  reaches,  count  up  to  30  or 
40  or  more,  depending  on  the  speed  of 
the  class  or  the  student.  Insert  and  be- 
hveen  each  digit,  thus:  *T  and  2  and  3 
and  4  and  5  and  6  and  7  and  8  and  9 
and  10  and  11  and  12.”  Typing  and 


forces  the  return  of  both  hands  to  the 
home  keys,  so  the  next  reach  to  a  num¬ 
ber  will  be  natural. 

•  The  student  -will  average  as  many 
or  more  numbers  as  his  gross-words-a- 
minute  score  on  a  five-  or  ten-minute 
timed  writing— that  is,  a  student  who 
can  type  25  gross  warn  for  five  min¬ 
utes  will  be  able  to  “count”  to  25  or 
30  in  one  minute.  This  drill  will  soon 
make  the  typing  of  numbers  very  easy 
for  the  student.  Beginning,  on  occasion, 
with  some  number  other  than  one  (such 
as  343)  will  serve  to  break  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  this  drill. 

•  Timing  the  counting  drill  for  a 
minute  will  yield  an  automatic  score 
(last  number  typed)  that  can  be  used 
to  measure  gains  and  make  compari¬ 
sons.  The  time  consumed  in  scoring  is 
negligible,  even  if  a  deduction  is  made 
for  error.  A  suggested  penalty  is  one 
off  for  each  error  in  numbers;  thus,  the 
score  reported  might  be  “Correct  Num¬ 
bers  a  Minute.”  The  instructor  can 
break  in  on  the  drill  any  day  for  the 
timing  process. 

■  Drill  Three:  Special  Characters- 
This  drill  is  short,  is  complete,  and  it 
effectively  covers  the  special  characters 
and  punctuation  marks.  The  underscore 
is  under  “score”  in  “underscore”  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  the  backspace  key  into 
use.  The  play  on  words,  “underscore  is 
under  score"  will  help  the  student  re¬ 
member  this.  The  drill  is  as  follows: 
quotation  “  number  # 
dollar  $  per  cent  %  underscore 
ampersand  &  apostrophe 
left  parenthesis  (  right 
parenthesis  )  asterisk  * 
hyphen  -  one-fourth  Va 
one-half  %  at  @  cent  ^  colon  : 
semicolon  ;  question  ? 
diagonal  /  period  .  comma  , 

At  first  glance  this  drill  appears 
rather  inept;  but  consider: 


•  The  characters  are  covered  from 
left  to  right  and  down,  with  (on  the 
^  and  similar  keys)  the  shifted  char¬ 
acter  always  first.  Thus  the  student  can 
type  the  drill  without  copy  if  he  knows 
the  keyboard.  It  is  a  thorough  review 
of  the  difficult  keys  on  the  keyboard. 

•  The  name  of  the  character  must 
be  known  and  typed  first— before  the 
character  is  struck.  This  feature  forces 
the  student  to  learn  character  names 
and  makes  checking  automatic;  if  the 
character  does  not  match  the  name,  it 
is  incorrect.  Do  not  allow  the  student 
to  tvpe  the  character  before  typing  its 
name. 

•  All  reaches  are  from  the  home 
keys. 

•  The  drill  can  be  changed  (if  it  be¬ 
comes  too  automatic)  by  reversing  the 
direction  of  typing  (bottom  to  top, 
right  to  left)  or  by  breaking  in  at  any 
time  with  oral  dictation. 

■  Drill  Four:  Tabulation  Counting— 

To  stress  the  use  of  the  tabular  mech¬ 
anism,  count  by  spelling  out  the  num¬ 
ber  “one”  against  the  left  margin,  tabu¬ 
lating,  spelling  out  the  number  “two,” 
tabulating,  etc.,  until  the  goal  is 
reached.  There  will  be  five  numbers  to 
a  line,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 

•  This  drill  can  be  timed.  A  score 
can  be  obtained  by  using  the  last  com¬ 
plete  number  typed  and,  although  not 
meaningful  in  words  a  minute,  it  is 
easily  determined.  Work  can  be  com¬ 
pared,  gains  recorded,  and  goals  set 
with  it.  Students  enjoy  competing  with 
the  “counting”  and  “tabulation  count¬ 
ing”  drills. 

■  Administration  of  the  Drills— Every 
key  and  every  operative  part  of  the 
typewriter  used  during  typing  is  re¬ 
called  when  one  types  this  series  of 
drills.  Because  the  drills  are  based  on 
memorization,  there  will  be  many  eyes 
on  the  typewriters  unless  the  student 
is  reminded  to  look  elsewhere. 

The  student  should  understand  that 
good  posture  and  good  typing  habits 
are  a  part  of  the  drills. 

It  will  be  possible  to  have  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  complete  the  drills  at 
about  the  same  time  if  goals  are  varied 
for  students  according  to  speed.  For 
instance,  two  to  four  lines  of  alphabets 
can  be  typed,  counting  can  go  to  thirty 
or  sixty,  one  or  two  special-character 
drills  can  be  typed,  and  the  goal  on 
tabulation  counting  can  vary  from 
twenty  to  forty.  The  minimum  goals 
can  be  completed  in  five  to  seven  min¬ 
utes  at  a  20-gross-wam  rate;  the  maxi¬ 
mum  can  be  completed  in  the  same 
time  at  a  40-gross-wam  rate. 

•  The  one-minute  scores  on  the 
counting  and  tabulation  counting  drills 
can  be  used  very  effectively  in  games, 
and  these  results  can  be  graphed  or 
charted  as  a  permanent  record  of  the 
gains  made  by  the  student. 
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Remedial  Training 


In  previous  articles  about  electric  typewriting, 
published  in  Business  Education  World,  several 
authors  have  commented  about  the  “possible”  value  of  using  the  electric  machine 
as  an  instrument  for  correcting  and  improving  the  habits  one  tises  in  operating 
the  manual  machine.  Frequent  mention  has  been  made  of  the  improvement  of 
stroking  and  attainment  of  accuracy  on  manuals  that  occurred  as  by-products  of 
instruction  on  electric  machines.  Could  this  “remedial”  use  of  electrics  be  depended 
upon?  If  it  could,  then  business  and  industry  would  have  a  fine  new  method  of 
upgrading  poor  typists.  The  author  .sought  the  answer  to  the  que.stion.  lie  found: 


■  Electrics  Boost  Manuals— Electric 
h’pewriters  can  serve  as  a  remedial  tool 
to  upgrade  manual-typewriting  per- 
fonnance,  in  a  short  period,  through 
intensive  training.  The  Typewriting  In¬ 
stitute^  determined  this  fact  through  an 
experiment  conducted  last  summer  with 
twelve  employed  clerical  workers, 
whose  typewriting  on  manuals  was  im¬ 
proved  through  directed  practice  on 
electrics  to  the  point  where  they  could 
be  promoted  to  jobs  as  full-time  man¬ 
ual  typists. 

•  Benefits  of  Using  Electrics.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  determined  that: 

1.  It  is  possible  profitably  to  push 
for  speed  with  accuracy  and  to  coach 
for  production  increases  for  three  hours 
without  fatigue  setting  in. 

2.  Students  who  are  already  manual 
operators,  but  poor  ones,  can  improve 
their  accuracy  rapidly  on  electrics  and 
transfer  the  improvement  to  manuals. 

3.  Electric  machines  encourage  an 
optimistic  mind-set.  One  employee  ex¬ 
pressed  it  this  way:  “I  guess  I  can’t 
make  a  mistake.  It’s  the  machine,  not 
I,  that’s  doing  the  typewriting.” 

4.  Electric  typewriters  compel  cor¬ 
rect  stroking  habits.  Their  light  touch— 
the  necessity  for  the  hands’  "barely  not 
touching”  the  keyboard— improv'es  per¬ 
formance  on  the  manuals. 

5.  Students  get  a  "feeling”  for  the 
pace  of  fast  typing,  a  feeling  and  a 
pace  habit  that  transfer  to  the  manuals. 

•  Using  Both  Manuals  and  Electrics 
Daily.  Of  the  twelve  students,  ten  used 
manual  machines  to  some  extent  in  the 
working  hours  of  the  day  when  they 
were  not  in  class;  one  used  an  electric. 
(The  twelfth  student  was  a  beginner 
who  did  no  out-of-class  typing.)  The 
data  on  the  ten  students  who  used 
both  the  manuals  and  the  electrics 
every  day  produce  fome  interesting 
observations: 

1.  'The  adjustment  to  electrics  was 
fairly  complete  in  three  hours. 

2.  The  readjustment  to  manuals  is 
facilitated  when  the  typist  uses  the  man¬ 
ual  and  the  electric  daily. 

3.  The  full  speed  potential  of  the 
electric  is  reduced  to  some  extent  when 
the  student  operates  a  manual  during 
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the  days  in  which  he  is  developing  skill 
on  the  electric. 

4.  Wliere  the  student  operated  a 
manual  machine  on  the  job,  day-by-day 
increases  achieved  on  the  electric  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  manuals. 

5.  In  the  two  cases  where  electrics 
were  used  both  on  the  job  and  in  the 
class,  the  growth  in  speed  and  accuracy 
was  greatest. 

■  The  Experiment— The  purpose  of 
the  experiment  was  to  detennine 
whether  practice  on  elertric  typewriters 
could  improve  manual  performance. 

•  The  students  who  participated 
were  twelve  clerical  workers  employed 
in  New  York  City  ofiices.  Each  pur¬ 
sued  routine  clerical  duties,  including 
some  typing. 

In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  experiment 
was  a  typewriting  clinic.  The  malady 
was  poor  typewriting;  the  prescription, 
directed  practice  on  electric  typewriters. 
The  problem  waj  to  determine  whether 
the  prescription  was  a  good  one. 

•  Previous  experiences  and  reports 
on  electric  typewriting  encouraged  the 
belief  that  the  prescription  would  be 
sound.  Earlier  in  the  summer,  a  Work¬ 
shop  in  Typewriting  conducted  by  Dr. 
Helen  Reynolds  at  New  York  Univer- 
sitv  had  tested  some  procedures  and 
materials  for  skill  building.  Members 
of  the  Workshop  had  used  both  manuals 
and  electrics  and  had  found  that,  when 
using  electrics,  they  were  able  to  main¬ 
tain  an  enthusiasm  and  sustained  drive 
for  longer  periods  of  typing  than  when 
they  used  manuals— an  important  fact 
to  know  when  contemplating  three- 
hour  typing  sessions  for  the  experiment. 
Articles  previously  published  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  also  encour¬ 
aged  confidence  that  electrics  were 
feasible  for  building  skill  on  manuals. 

•  A  Random  Group.  Each  of  the 
twelve  emplovees  in  the  Institute’s  ex¬ 
periment  had  completely  unique  pur¬ 
poses  and  abilities.  One  emplovee 
worked  for  an  office-management  firm 
in  which  60  w  a  m  was  considered  aver¬ 
age.  Another  employee  was  exnected  to 
type  5-by-3  index  cards  for  filing.  Six 
of  the  employees  typed  considerable 
numbers  of  form  letters.  In  all  cases, 
the  students  expressed  a  desire  to 
build  skill  on  numbers.  'The  initial  type¬ 


You  Can  Quickly 


writing  scores  varied  from  zero  to  34 
warn  net  on  a  fiye-minute  writing  on 
the  kind  of  machine  with  which  each 
typist  was  most  familiar. 

The  one  problem  area  in  which  there 
was  a  common  denominator  was  the 
high  error  rate.  The  most  accurate 
manual  pretest  was  eight  errors  in  fiye 
minutes.  The  effectiveness  of  electrics 
as  a  remedial  device  was  really  to  be 
challenged  with  this  group. 

•  Primary  Objective.  Since  the  fun¬ 
damental  element  in  production  type¬ 
writing  is  basic  facility,  the  primary 
objective  of  the  experiment  was  to  boost 
speed  and  accuracy  on  manuals.  In 
addition,  one-third  of  each  three-hour 
session  was  devoted  to  production  prac¬ 
tice. 

■  The  Learning  Situation— The  ex¬ 
periment  took  place  during  the  latter 
half  of  August  and  the  first  part  of 
September.  The  class  was  conducted 
in  the  Institute’s  quarters  in  midtown 
Manhattan,  centrally  located  for  the 
students. 

Because  the  group  was  small,  it  was 
possible  to  have  the  writer’s  demon¬ 
stration  machine  in  the  front  of  the 
room;  student  observation  was  easy. 
Visitors  and  interruptions  were  few. 

•  Two  Groups.  The  students  at¬ 
tended  in  two  groups.  The  first  group 
met  for  three  weeks  (14  davs,  since  one 
day  was  a  holiday),  attending  in  after¬ 
noons  of  two  weeks  and  in  mornings  of 
the  third  week. 

The  second  group  met  for  two  weeks 
(8,  9,  or  10  days,  depending  on  the 
individual’s  ability  to  be  excused  from 
his  desk),  only  in  afternoons. 

•  All  sessions  were  of  three  hours’ 
duration,  with  three  five-minute  rest 
periods. 

■  The  Training  Program— After  a  siiit- 
ahle  warmup  at  the  first  session,  each 
emplovee  was  given  a  five-minute  pre¬ 
test  on  manuals;  one  girl,  Jane,  who 
already  operated  an  electric  occasionally 
on  her  job,  was  given  a  five-minute  pre¬ 
test  on  an  electric  machine.  After  ad¬ 
justment  was  made  to  the  electrics, 
which  took  the  remainder  of  the  first 
period,  the  course  consisted  of  skill 
buildinq  and  production  practice. 

•  Effective  Devices.  An  analysis  of 
the  pretest  indicated  the  need  for  re- 
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Improve  Manual  Typing  Skill  by  Training  on  Electrics 


medial  and  reconstruction  materials. 
The  first  unit  of  the  new  College  Type¬ 
writing  Technique,  by  Smith  and  Lloyd, 
was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  students 
were  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
learn  reaches.  In  virtually  all  instances 
where  a  student  looked  up  from  his 
copy,  it  was  due  to  uncertainty  as  to 
reach.  The  reconstruction  practice 
proved  valuable  in  eliminating  this 
handicap. 

A  brief  demonstration  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  thinking  of  the  words 
and  thinking  of  the  letters  proved  help¬ 
ful.  The  students  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  type  on  the  word  level. 

•  Preview  Practice.  “Kimball  Contest 
Copy”  was  used  for  skill  improvement. 
The  students  were  told  to  underline 
certain  words  and  then  practice  them. 
The  phrase  “preview  practice”  was 
used  to  identify  this  type  of  practice. 
The  students  were  shown  how  to  break 
words  into  facility  patterns.  The  typing 
of  common  combinations  such  as  ation, 
ing,  and  ment  was  emphasized. 

•  Setting  Goals.  When  the  student 
knows  just  what  it  is  he  should  shoot 
for— speed  or  accuracy— then  he  is  well 
on  the  road  to  self-directed  success. 
Each  student  kept  the  kind  of  progress 
chart  suggested  in  College  Typewriting 
Technique.  After  each  three-minute 


timing,  which  was  given  daily,  the 
student  indicated  tomorrow’s  goal  in 
tenns  of  his  achievement  today.  If  he 
was  able  to  type  for  three  minutes 
without  making  more  than  two  errors, 
tomorrow’s  goal  was  speed,  and  this 
was  indicated  on  his  chart  with  the  let¬ 
ter  S.  If  he  had  more  than  two  errors 
on  the  three-minute  effort,  tomorrow’s 
goal  was  to  be  indicated  with  the  let¬ 
ter  C,  for  control.  Once  the  student  gets 
tlie  idea  of  what  it  is  to  push  for  speed 
and  what  it  is  to  push  for  ac‘curacy,  the 
successful  attainment  of  a  reasonable 
goal  is  facilitated. 

On  those  rare  occasions  when  errors 
got  out  of  line,  the  student  practiced 
special  alphabetic  sentences.  About  two 
minutes  of  such  practice  seemed  to 
bring  accuracy  back  in  line. 

•  Numbers.  Since  all  the  students 
indicated  a  need  for  improvement  on 
number  typing,  considerable  use  was 
made  of  the  “we  23”  type  of  drill.-  In 
this  drill,  the  object  is  to  type  the  num¬ 
ber  as  fast  as  the  word.  Since  the  word 
positions  the  fingers  for  the  numbers 
correctly  and  provides  a  contextual 
jumping-off  point,  it  proved  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

•  Office  Materials.  In  addition  to 
“Kimball  Contest  Copy,”  the  students 
used  material  from  their  offices  to  build 


skill  during  the  last  part  of  each  ses¬ 
sion.  Since  the  vocabularies  differed, 
an  effort  was  made  to  automatize  the 
vocabulary  that  each  student  might 
meet. 

•  Tabulation  Without  Arithmetic. 
Reprints  of  “Tabulation  Without  Arith¬ 
metic”  were  used.^  The  instructions  and 
illustrations  are  unusually  clear,  and 
the  employees  were  most  enthusiastic 
about  this  simple  and  effective  tech¬ 
nique  for  preparing  tables.  One  student 
said,  “Gee,  I  wish  I  had  known  about 
this  yesterday.”  She  had  spent  almost 
three  hours  doing  a  tabulation  from 
rough  draft.  I  asked  her  to  bring  the 
problem  in  the  next  day  and  try  it  the 
new  way;  she  whizzed  through  it  in 
25  minutes. 

■  Student  Experiences— The  natural 
enthusiasm  that  electrics  stir  in  typists 
helped  make  the  experiment  an  enjoy¬ 
able  one.  The  principles  of  skill  learn¬ 
ing  apply  to  the  electrics  as  well  as  to 
the  manuals;  consequently,  the  rate  of 
growth  differed  with  each  individual. 

•  Best  Growth.  The  greatest  gains 
were  made  by  Jane,  who  already  op¬ 
erated  the  electric  before  coming  to 
class.  In  nine  sessions  she  gained  30 
gross  warn,  38  net  warn.  Jane  had 
something  of  an  accuracy  complex  to 
begin  with.  She  regarded  two  errors  on 
a  five-minute  copy  as  “terrible.”  When 
she  became  reassured  that  it  was  all 
right  for  her  to  push  for  speed  on  the 
short,  intensive  spurts,  then  she  was 
well  on  the  road  to  success. 

Jane  pushed  as  much  as  15  warn 
higher  on  one-minute  than  on  five-min¬ 
ute  timings.  Her  willingness  to  push  on 
the  one-minute  spurts  translated  itself 
into  the  increases  on  the  five-minute 
timings,  too.  Jane  carefully  set  her 
goals  each  time,  so  that  she  always 
knew  when  to  push  for  accuracy  and 
when  to  push  for  speed.  This  seemed 
to  make  for  the  winning  combination. 

•  Poorest  Growth.  Harriet  was  very 
much  pleased  with  her  newly  acquired 

*  See  “For  F’ositivc  Number  Control,”  by  Alan 
C.  Lloyd,  Business  Teacher,  November,  1951, 
page  51. 

•Alan  C.  Lloyd,  “Tabulation  Without  Arith- 
mtic.”  The  Gregg  Writer.  1947.  Reprints  are 
available  from  Business  Education  World  to 
those  who  send  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  No. 
10  envelope. 


PERFORMANCE  RECORDS  OF  12  CLERICAL  WORKERS  WHOSE  MANUAL  TYPEWRITING 
SKILL  WAS  UPGRADED  BY  INSTRUCTION  ON  ELECTRIC  MACHINES 


S'.udent 

No.  of 

Rata  on 

Manual  Machines  for 

5  Minutes,  at  Start 

Rate  on 
for  5 

Manual  Mi 
V.inutes,  at 

ichinas 

End 

Rates  Attained  on  Electrics 
at  End  of  S  :ssi  pns 

S'ssions 

Gross  with 

Net 

Gross  with 

Nat 

Nat 

For  5 

For  3 

Fcr  1 

i 

No.  Errcn 

SiOaed  1 

No.  Errors 

Speed 

Gain 

Minutes 

Minutes 

Minute 

1. 

9 

48/7* 

34* 

78  3* 

72* 

38* 

78/3 

78/2 

93/0 

1. 

9 

44/9 

26 

65/1 

63 

37 

67/1 

68/0 

85/0 

3. 

14 

29/20 

0 

35/0 

35 

35 

46/4 

43/2 

50/0 

4. 

14 

40/12 

16 

54/3 

48 

32 

56/2 

61  /2 

69/0 

5. 

9 

29/20 

0 

41  /5 

31 

31 

40/4 

43/2 

50/1 

6. 

14 

46/13 

20 

57/3 

51 

31 

58/3 

63/2 

66/0* 

7. 

14 

36 '11 

14 

49/2 

45 

31 

57  /3 

55/1 

60/0 

8. 

8 

38/11 

16 

52/3 

46 

30 

53  2 

55/2 

65/0 

9. 

10 

30/8 

14 

46/3 

40 

26 

47/2 

45/1 

56/0 

10. 

16 

0i> 

Ob 

30/2b 

26b 

26b 

28/2 

33/2 

46/1 

11. 

14 

28/8 

12 

42/3 

36 

24 

43/3 

45/1 

56/1 

H. 

14 

35/8 

19 

43/3 

37 

18 

45/3 

46/3 

60/1 

Atarafts 

12 

34/10 

14 

49  '2.5 

44 

30 

51.5/2.5 

53/1.7 

63/.3 

*  All  (hit  student's  work,  in  class  and  on  the  |ob,  was  dona  on  an  electric;  no  use  of  manual  machine  desired 
by  employer.  ^  This  student  was  a  batinninf  leamar. 
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accuracy,  made  possible  by  the  elec¬ 
trics.  Unfortunately,  she  refused  to 
push  for  speed.  Her  best  one-minute 
effort  was  only  four  words  higher  than 
her  best  five-minute  effort.  Where  the 
student  will  not  push  for  speed  on  the 
short  spurts,  there  will  be  a  very  slow 
growth.  But  Harriet  had  apparently 
been  reprimanded  many  times  in  the 
oflBce  for  poor  typing  and  was  too  con¬ 
tent  with  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  a 
good  gain,  18  net  warn. 

•  Typical  Growth.  With  these  stu¬ 
dents,  the  important  matter  was  ac¬ 
curacy.  Since  the  time  spent  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  covered  an  average  of  12  days 
(36  hours)  per  student,  it  was  felt  that 
an  all-out  drive  for  speed  without  con¬ 
sideration  for  accuracy  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  students’  progress.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  average  number  of  errors 
on  the  beginning  five-minute  manual 
pretest  was  13,  while  on  the  final  five- 
minute  manual  test  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  errors  was  only  3.  The  average 
beginning  speed  was  37  gross  warn, 
and  the  average  final  speed  was  49 
gross  warn,  all  tests  being  on  new 
copy,  for  five  minutes. 

■  Outcomes— The  electric  typewriters 
make  it  possible  to  conduct  with  ef¬ 
fective  results  sustained  efforts  at  skill 
building.  Fatigue,  even  in  a  three-hour 
practice  session,  does  not  vitiate  the 
value  of  practice.  The  gains  made  on 
the  electrics  were  readily  transferred 
to  the  manuals.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  the  gains  made  in  accuracy. 

•  Manual  and  Electric  Results.  A 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the  final 
five-minute  tests  on  manuals  and  elec¬ 
trics  indicated  a  close  relationship.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  unique  situation,  in  which 
the  students  operated  both  machines 
daily,  the  full  potential  of  electric 
speed  was  not  realized.  Although  oper¬ 
ating  the  two  machines  daily  virtually 
eliminated  the  problem  of  special  ef¬ 
forts  at  readjustment,  the  gradual  and 
daily  readjustment  to  the  electrics  tend¬ 
ed  to  slow  down  performance  on  the 
electrics  just  as  it  speeded  up  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  manuals.  Those  students 
who  did  a  considerable  amount  of  type¬ 
writing  on  both  manuals  and  electrics 
completely  mastered  both  machines; 
the  speed  on  electrics  was,  of  course, 
superior  to  the  manual  performance. 

•  Student  Preferences.  All  students 
felt  that  they  would  do  better  and  more 
work  if  they  had  electrics.  It  took  urg- 
ing  to  get  the  students  to  practice  on 
the  manuals  in  the  Institute’s  classroom. 
They  were  very  much  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  energy  involved  in  “pound¬ 
ing”  the  manuals  and  “ouncing”  the 
electrics! 

•  Electrics  are  a  short  cut  to  build¬ 
ing  speed  and  accuracy  on  manuals 
for  persons  who  are  presendy  operat¬ 
ing  manuals  ine£Bciendy. 


As  Real  As  You  Can  Make  It 


If  you  wish  to  bring  realism  into  your 
office-practice  class  routine  and  help  your 
students  develop  initiative  and  a  functional  acceptance  of  personal  responsibility, 
try  this  author  s  plan.  He  classifies  the  work  of  the  course  into  jobs,  then  gives 
a  pay  check— pseudo,  of  course— based  on  the  number  of  jobs  completed  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Although  he  has  developed  the  plan  for  the  post  high  school  student, 
many  of  the  features  of  the  plan  could  readily  he  adapted  to  the  high  school 
program. 


Methods  in  Office  Practice,  5:  How 
to  Set  Up  and  Use  the  'Uob  Hour^'  Plan 


A.  J.  KALBAUGH 
State  University  of  New  York 

Institute  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 
Binghamton,  New  York 

Good  teachers  of  office  practice 
strive  for  realism  in  the  classroom  pro¬ 
gram.  One  plan  for  achieving  realism, 
with  all  its  associated  benefits  to  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher,  may  be  called  the 
“Job  Hour”  Plan,  a  way  of  organizing 
instruction  so  that  students  get  the  feel 
of  being  responsible  “employees.”  The 
plan  has  proved  most  successful  in  its 
use  at  the  Institute  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Sciences,  a  division  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York,  where  students  are 
trained  to  become  Technical  Office 
Assistants,  qualified  to  assist  engineers 
with  their  office  work. 

There  are  two  basic  elements  to  the 
plan:  first,  the  use  of  “pay  checks”  in¬ 
stead  of  ordinary  grades,  which  in¬ 
volves  a  whole  new  concept  of  measure¬ 
ment;  and,  second,  the  organization  of 
assignments— whether  they  are  textbook 
assignments  or  special  projects  under¬ 
taken  as  a  service  to  the  school— into 
“jobs”  for  which  specific  job  descrip¬ 
tions  are  prepared. 

■  The  Pay-check  Concept— What  re¬ 
lation  do  school  grades  have  to  pay 
checks?  Each  is  a  reward  for  effort. 
Each  exerts  a  motivating  force  on  the 
worker.  Both  employee  and  student 
feel,  or  should  feel,  a  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  produce  something  usable  in  re¬ 
turn  for  his  grade  or  pay.  In  both  situ¬ 
ations,  there  is  a  tendency  to  desire 
more  than  what  is  actually  received. 

•  There  are  other  links  that  pay 
checks  and  grades  have  in  common. 
For  each,  the  recipient  will  toil  and 
tolerate;  will  submit  to  the  drudgery, 
if  such  it  be,  of  performance  or  of 
learning  the  performance.  The  pay 
check  and  the  grade  card,  if  properly 
used  as  part  of  a  good  working  situa¬ 
tion,  make  a  recipient  feel  that  perhaps 
the  struggle  is  worth  while  after  all. 

•  There  is  an  important  point  of  dif¬ 


ference,  however,  between  a  grade  in 
oflSce  practice  and  a  “pay  check”  for 
performance  in  office  practice.  In  the 
pay-check  system  that  we  have  develop¬ 
ed,  each  student  is  graded  or  “paid” 
on  the  basis  not  of  how  good  a  job  he 
did  but,  rather,  of  how  much  accept¬ 
able  work  this  student  did. 

■  Pay-check  Mechanics— The  pay- 
check  system  is  not  easy  to  set  up;  but. 
once  established,  it  provides  many 
benefits. 

•  Objectives.  Properly  planned  and 
executed,  the  plan  can— 

Provide  an  incentive  for  the  student  to 
do  more  than  the  minimum  assignment. 

Develop  the  ability  and  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  student  to  check  his  work  be¬ 
fore  submitting  it. 

Develop  in  students  the  habit  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  know  Why  and  How  to  do  things. 

Provide,  for  aclministrative  grading  pur¬ 
poses,  an  evaluation  of  what  each  student 
has  done  on  jobs  that  are  as  near  to  the 
real  thing  as  the  school  makes  them. 

•  Basic  Premises.  Two  points  are  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
class: 

That  any  work  done  must  be  acceptable 
under  the  standards  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.  ^ 

That  students  will  receive  credit  in  “Job 
Hours”  for  doing  acceptable  work,  not 
A-B-C-D  grades;  and  the  final  course  CTade 
will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  Job 
Hours  accredited. 

Under  the  first  premise,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  work 
that  does  not  come  up  to  office  stand¬ 
ards,  a  right  that  places  on  him  the 
burden  of  acquainting  the  students  with 
these  standards  at  the  outset. 

The  concept  of  “grading”  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  ‘^acceptable  or  not  accept¬ 
able”  instead  of  on  degrees  of  accepta¬ 
bility  (A,  B,  C,  D  or  numerical  equiva- 
lets)  is  radically  different  from  the 
standard  to  which  most  students  are 
accustomed,  and  the  concept  must  be 
made  clear  early  in  the  course.  At  first, 

•  For  a  good  description  of  standards,  see  “VVhat 
to  Expect  of  Office  llegiiiners,”  by  F.  L.  Haskell, 
in  the  November,  1950,  issue  of  the  NOMA 
Forum  (now  Tht  Offieo  Executive),  pages  3-6 
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this  requires  a  mental  adjustment  that 
is  not  easy  even  for  the  teacher,  if  he 
has  not  graded  on  this  basis  before. 

Unacceptable  work  is  returned  to  the 
“employee”  with  suitable  instnictions 
for  its  revision  and  completion.  Often 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  conference 
with  a  student  relative  to  unacceptable 
work.  Acceptable  work  is  “taken  out  of 
circulation”  by  the  instructor,  to  reduce 
copying,  but  may  be  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  term  to  those  students  who 
wish  to  keep  their  work. 

•  This  vocational  type  of  grading 
may  exact  less  lengthy  grading  sessions 
by  the  instructor,  but  it  leaves  just  as 
many  papers  to  be  reviewed.  It  re¬ 
quires  iron-willed  adherence  to  the 
“not  how  well  but  how  acceptable’* 
philosophy  of  evaluating  production. 

Maintenance  of  the  plan  also  calls 
for  considerable  planning  and  clerical 
routine  by  (or  in  behalf  of)  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  The  work  must  be  planned  into 
jobs,  the  number  of  job  hours  to  be 
accredited  to  each  job  must  be  esti¬ 
mated,  and  records  must  be  maintained 
by  both  student  and  instructor.  To  un¬ 
derstand  these,  let  us  review  the  other 
characteristics  of  the  “Job  Hour”  Plan. 
■  “Jobs”  As  Assignments— To  set  this 
incentive  plan  into  operation,  the  in¬ 
structor  will  need  to  prepare  the  fol¬ 
lowing  aids. 

•  Job  Cards.  Since  the  course  of 
study  in  office  practice  must  be  compre¬ 
hensive  as  well  as  “learning  by  doing,” 
many  and  varied  Jobs  must  be  designed 
and  assembled.  Job  cards— 5-by-3  cards 
-providing  directions  and  references  to 
sources  of  information  and  incorporat¬ 
ing  a  recording  procedure  must  be  pre¬ 
pared.  Ordinarily,  the  instructor  will 
wish  to  duplicate  enough  of  the  cards 
to  have  one  on  each  Job  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class. 

Any  standard  secretarial-practice  or 
office-practice  textbook  provides  the 
source  of  many  Jobs,  especially  if  it  is 
the  type  of  book  that  has  the  student 
“work’  in  different  “departments”  of  a 


Representative  |ob  Card 


THE  TRAINING  also  includes  a  functional  office-practice  course  in  which  the  author  (back- 
j^round)  uses  the  |ob-Hour  Plan  to  build  business  proficiency  and  attitudes. 

Binghamton  Institute  Photo 


typical  firm.  If  the  instructor  desires  to 
emphasize  the  practices  in  a  particular 
type  of  office— legal,  dental,  medical, 
engineering,  etc.— he  can  use  appropri¬ 
ate  materials  that  apply  to  that  field. 

Should  some  topic,  such  as  filing  or 
the  use  of  an  office  machine,  require 
more  complete  treatment  than  is  found 
in  the  standard  textbook,  miniature 
“courses  within  the  course”  can  readily 
be  devised  as  a  multi-credit  Job. 

In  planning  his  whole  program,  the 
instructor  must  carefully  check  to  see 
that  he  has  provided  for  an  adequate 
degree  of  rotation  among  the  students 
and  for  an  adequate  coverage  of  the 
course  program. 

Each  Job  must  have  fully  written  in¬ 
structions,  but  those  instructions  need 
not  be  written  on  the  Job  Card.  Folders 
of  instmctional  material  can  be  pre¬ 
pared;  the  textbook  information  may 
be  referred  to;  supplementary  materials 
may  be  readied.  The  Job  Card  must 
bear  exact  directions  as  to  what  is  to 


be  done,  where  source  information  is 
to  be  found,  and  what  Job-Hour  credit 
(usually  a  guide  to  the  time  required) 
is  to  be  given  for  the  Job. 

What  is  a  Job  worth?  The  instructor’s 
guide  is  this:  “How  long  will  it  take  an 
average  student  to  complete  this  Job  if 
he  understands  what  to  do  and  if  he 
works  at  full  capacity?”  Job-Hour  esti¬ 
mates  may  change,  of  course;  but,  if 
they  do,  adjustment  must  be  made  in 
the  records  of  all  who  have  completed 
that  Job. 

What  about  “unexpected”  Jobs,  the 
kind  (received  from  other  departments 
of  the  school)  that  are  dropped  on  the 
office-practice  class  under  the  guise  of 
“Cood  experience  for  your  students”? 
These  chores  can  be  good  experience 
if  the  instructor  can  choose  and  pick 
among  them  to  select  ones  that  are  truly 
beneficial  for  the  students  and  if  he  can 
assign  them  to  the  right  person  at  the 
right  time.  Usually  the  instructor  can 
(Continued  on  page  253) 


THE  TECHNICAL  Institute  at  Binghamton  trains  young  men  and  women  to  be  expert  secre¬ 
taries  to  engineers;  so.  basic  training  includes  some  fundamentals  of  engineering. 
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Job  Card  No.  12 

Thomas  Rogister  of  Manufacturers 
5  Job  Hours 

Started  .  . 

Finished  . 

Credit  . 

Name  . . 

1.  Obtain  copy  of  folder,  Thomas  Register 
Procedure,  and  a  set  of  the  Register  (4 
books). 

2.  Get  paper  clips,  pencil,  India  ink,  li¬ 
brary  cards,  Sx3  cards. 

3.  Look  up  and  process  5  new  catalogues. 
Check  each  to  see  if  it  has  been  done 
before. 

4.  Turn  in  cards,  catalogues,  etc.,  for  the 
five  new  cards  at  one  time. 

5.  Make  Thomas  Register  Report  on  the 
five  you  did. 


JANUARY,  1952 
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Posifiv©  AoDrOOCh  ^  ^  special  article.  It  suggests  that  right  within 

*  *  arm’s  reach  of  most  typing  and  transcription  and  Oj^ce- 

practice  teachers  is  a  perfect  instrument  for  making  the  teaching  of  proofreading 
a  happy,  positive  experience  — 


The  other  day  one  of  luy  students 
handed  me  a  beautifully  neat  page  of 
typewriting,  carefully  proofread— or  so 
she  thought.  The  exercise”  was  en¬ 
titled  “The  Usefulness  of  the  Scjueak.” 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 
Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


Does  your  school  have  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  or  Ditto’d  school  newspaper? 
Lucky  you!  Even  if  you  are  the  sponsor 
-and,  being  a  business  teacher,  you 
probably  are— and  wish  that  for  once 
your  team  could  get  out  an  issue  with¬ 
out  an  error,  you  should  realize  that 
your  duplicated  publication  is  a  gold 
mine  of  opportunity  for  developing 
proofreading  skill  (and  that  includes 
proofreading  for  English  sense,  too)  in 
the  transcription,  typing,  business  Eng¬ 
lish,  secretarial-practice,  and  office- 
practice  classes.  Every  issue  is  a  made- 
to-order  teaching  situation. 

B  Why  the  School  Paper?— The  use  of 
the  school  paper  offers  an  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  proofreading  that  is 
practical,  positive,  and  purposeful. 

•  Practical.  Such  an  attack  on  proof¬ 
reading  is  practical  for  several  reasons. 
First,  you  are  dealing  with  a  “real  life” 
situation,  always  the  best  learning  ex¬ 
perience.  Secondly,  this  “real  life”  situ¬ 
ation  is  also  a  “natural”  for  your 
proofreading  purposes.  School  papers 
actually  need  to  be  proofread  equally 
as  much  as  students  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  proofread.  The  job  is  there  to 
be  done;  make  the  most  of  it.  Third, 
such  proofreading  places  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  carefully  proofread  paper 
squarely  on  the  students— where  it  be¬ 
longs. 

•  Positive.  Proofreading  the  school 
paper  also  offers  a  positive  approach  to 
proofreading.  This  is  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  negative  procedures 
of  inflicting  penalties  for  either  finding 
or  not  finding  errors,  which  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  bull-whip  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  classes. 

•  Purposeful.  The  pages  of  the 
school  paper  present  a  purposeful  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  teaching  of  proofreading 
because  the  student  can  readily  see  that 
there  is  a  need  for,  and  a  purpose  in, 
what  he  is  doing. 

The  same  student  who  apathetically 
proofreads  a  class  exercise  because  it  is 
a  class  exercise  will  tackle  proofread¬ 
ing  the  school  paper  with  a  bit  more 
vim.  He  knows  that  the  fate  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  is  to  be  handed  in,  graded, 
Iianded  back,  or,  at  best,  tacked  on  a 
bulletin  board.  Proofreading  the  school 
paper  has  a  better  fate,  a  more  real 
purpose.  It  is  circulated  among,  and 
read  by,  the  students  and  the  towns¬ 
people— even  by  students  from  other 


schools  that  are  on  the  paper’s  ex¬ 
change  list.  Because  the  paper  has  a 
use  that  he  readily  understands  as 
worth  while,  it  follows  that  his  proof¬ 
reading  likewise  has  a  meaning  and  a 
purpose  that  is  worth  while. 

■  Advantages— In  addition  to  provid¬ 
ing  a  practical,  positive,  and  purpose¬ 
ful  approach  to  proofreading,  the 
school  paper  offers  other  decided  ad¬ 
vantages  for  meaningful  proofreading 
lessons. 

•  Student-Interest  Subject  Matter. 
In  contrast  to  much  material  gleaned 
from  the  pages  of  textbooks,  the  pages 
of  the  school  paper  contain  material  of 
definite  and  personal  interest  to  the 
student.  No  matter  how  “real  life”  the 
textbook  may  make  a  series  of  business 
letters  between  Joseph  Doakes  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  regarding  the 
fossil  remains  found  on  Uncle  Abner’s 
moimtaintop,  it  can  never  compete  for 
interest  with  the  “Students’  Opinion” 


The  “squeak”  had  a  whole  line  in- 
gloriously  omitted  right  in  the  middle 
of  what  made  it  useful.  Yet  the  words 
in  that  selection  were  largely  as  com¬ 
monplace  and  simple  as  “.scjueak  and 
“dry  ice”  (which,  incidentally,  made 
the  squeak ) . 

Now  why  did  that  student  omit  a 
whole  line  in  typing  that  exercise? 
She  didn’t  have  scientific  background 
or  knowledge  or  perhaps  just  plain 
interest  enough  to  comprehend  fully 
what  happened  when  somebody  rubbed 
a  piece  of  dry  ice  against  a  pearl,  which 
vibrated  at  the  rate  of  so  many  r.p.m.’s 
a  second  —  or  something  like  that. 
(Thought  worth  pondering:  Why 
should  I  expect  a  student  to  grasp 
completely  what  happened  when  that 
dry  ice  was  rubbed  against  something 
or  other,  in  one  typing,  when  I,  who 
have  fine-tooth-combed  dozens  of  stu¬ 
dents’  “Squeaks”  for  errors,  can’t  recall 
just  what  did  happen?)  But  I  nailed 
her  on  it  just  the  same. 


Use  Your  Duplicated  School  Paper 


column  or  the  “Griggsville  Beats  Pitts¬ 
field”  account  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  Reporter.  Interest  in  such  subject 
matter  begets  enthusiasm  and  atten¬ 
tion,  two  qualities  that  hobnob  all  too 
seldom  with  that  tedious  fellow.  Proof¬ 
reading. 

•  Familiar  Vocabulary.  The  school 
paper,  written  and  edited  by  students, 
presents  material  composed  largely  of 
words  found  in  the  average  student’s 
vocabulary.  Textbook  assignments  too 
often  comprise  words  quite  unfamiliar 
to  the  students  who  are  proofreading 
the  “problems”  assigned. 

•  Level  of  Comprehension.  Quite  in 
keeping  with  its  presenting  student- 
interest  material  and  familiar  vocabu¬ 
lary,  the  school  paper  contains  material 
well  within  the  student’s  level  of  com¬ 
prehension. 

“But  aren’t  you  being  repetitive?”  I 
can  hear  you  say.  “Isn’t  that  what 
you’ve  just  said  when  you  spoke  of 
familiar  vocabulary?” 

No,  I  don’t  think  it  is  the  same  thing 
at  all.  Material  may  be  couched  in 
terms  from  the  student’s  own  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  still  be  quite  beyond  his  com¬ 
prehension.  Let  me  give  you  an  exam¬ 
ple  or  two  of  what  I  mean. 


“Look,  Dody,”  I  said,  calling  her  at¬ 
tention  to  the  omission.  “You’ve  left 
out  a  whole  line.  It  doesn’t  make  sense 
the  way  you’ve  typed  it.” 

Said  Dody,  resignedly,  but  with  a 
touch  of  asperity,  “It  didn’t  make  much 
sense  to  me,  anyway.” 

•  “Work  Experience”  Motivation. 
As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  the  proofreading  that  a  student 
does  on  the  school  paper  is  meaningful 
to  him  because  it  has  a  practical  value. 
Actually,  this  constitutes  pseudo  work 
experience  for  him  and,  as  such,  is  at¬ 
tended  by  much  of  the  powerful  moti¬ 
vation  that  an  actual  work  experience 
program  possesses. 

In  textbook  assignments,  you  can  tell 
a  student  all  the  reasons  there  are  for 
why  it  is  important  that  he  master 
proofreading.  Better  still,  you  can  have 
him  tell  you.  You  can  reward  him  with 
good  grades,  or  penalize  him  with  bad 
ones,  with  perfect  papers  displayed,  or 
bad  ones  to  do  over— all  to  some  effect. 
But  none  of  these  measures  will  do  the 
job  so  well  as  giving  him  something  to 
proofread  in  a  “real  life”  situation.  Let 
him  proofread  something  that  has  a 
vital,  yet  down-to-earth,  reason  for  be¬ 
ing  correct  and  sensible. 
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Because  the  school  paper  is  actually 
read  by  real  people,  it  must  make 
sense.  It  won’t  if  there  are  careless 
omissions,  faulty  sentence  structure, 
indecipherable  corrections.  Any  stu¬ 
dent  readily  understands  that.  Plus  that 
understanding,  he  has  a  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  his  school  paper.  It  looks 
pretty  silly  if  somebody  flubs  up  on  a 
lot  of  misspellings  or  stroke  errors. 

Yes,  it  makes  sense  to  students  to 
proofread  the  school  paper,  and  we  are 
missing  out  on  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  do  some  meaningful  teaching  if  we 
fail  to  ultilize  our  school  papers  in  our 
efforts  to  teach  students  to  proofread. 

■  Locking  the  Stable  Door— You  will 
probably  throw  up  your  hands  in  hor¬ 
ror  and  hoot  with  derision  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  best  proofreading  lessons 
come  after  your  school  paper  has  been 
“run  off”  and  distributed  each  month. 

“What  a  wav  to  run  a  railroad!”  I 
can  hear  somebody  say.  “The  people 
who  do  get  into  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion!  Doesn’t  she  know  you’re  supposed 
to  proofread  first,  eliminate  the  errors, 
and  then  ‘run  off  the  paper?” 

•  There  Are  Reasons.  Certainly,  she 
knows  it!  And  certainly  the  paper 


should  be  proofread  before  it  comes 
out.  Someone  must  proofread  the  rough 
drafts  of  news  “copy”  when  it  is  turned 
in,  proofread  the  typed  “dummy” 
sheets,  and  proofread  the  stencils— all 
beforehand.  But  errors  still  come 
through! 

In  fact,  sometimes  an  error  that 
didn’t  exist  on  the  rough  draft  or  on 
the  dummy  copy  of  some  news  item 
will  suddenly  make  a  startling  debut  in 
the  stenciled  account  of  that  item.  And 
have  you  never  found  that  somebody 
uncorrected  in  the  stencil  —  typing  an 
error  that  had  been  carefully  corrected 
in  the  dummy  copy? 

■  Post  Mortem  Take  Off— Soon  after 
the  paper  comes  out,  the  very  day,  if 
possible,  everybody  brings  his  copy  of 
the  paper  to  class  for  a  Constructive 
Criticism  session  of  some  kind.  I  say 
some  kind  because  what  we  do  depends 
on  several  things:  (1)  what  we  have 
been  hammering  away  at  recently  in 
class;  (2)  what  this  issue  of  the  paper 
reveals  as  needing  to  be  “boned-up” 
on,  (3)  my  own  opinion  of  what  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  most  beneficial  right 
now  in  the  way  of  proofreading  and 
constructive  criticism.  There  are  dozens 
of  wavs  to  handle  these  lessons. 


•  Keep  It  in  Line.  If  you  try  such 
sessions,  be  sure  that  you  make  them 
supplement  what  you  have  been  teach¬ 
ing.  Have  you  been  working  especially 
hard  to  eliminate  awkward  sentence 
construction?  Scan  the  paper  with  an 
eagle  eye  for  such  faults.  “Spot”  such 
places;  then  have  one-minute  “rewrite” 
contests  to  see  who  can  do  the  best  re¬ 
write  job  in  the  allotted  time  on  the 
faulty  sentence.  At  the  same  time,  you 
will  be  reviewing  your  lessons  in  cor¬ 
rect  sentence  structure.  Let  the  class 
point  out  what  is  poor  about  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  what  is  good  about  the  rewrite 
in  each  “spot”  that  you  tackle. 

Have  you  just  put  in  a  week  when 
you  have  hit  the  semicolons  for  all  they 
are  worth?  Put  your  Hawkshaws  on  a 
semicolon  trail.  Let  them  hunt  for 
places  where  semicolons  have  been 
used  (1)  correctly,  (2)  incorrectly, 
and  (3)  where  they  could  have  been 
used  to  advantage.  Give  them  leads  if 
they  need  them.  Say,  “I  see  a  beautiful 
spot  for  a  semicolon  in  paragraph 
three,  column  one”;  or,  “There  is  a 
semicolon  error  in  the  last  paragraph, 
second  column,  on  this  same  page.” 

Does  this  issue  of  the  paper  give 


much  evidence  of  a  need  for  a  review 
of  rules  for  word  division?  Build  your 
lesson  around  a  review  of  these  rules 
and  a  hunt  for  correct  and  incorrect 
divisions  throughout  the  paper. 

■  It  All  Depends  on  You— From  the 
foregoing,  it  should  be  quite  apparent 
that  what  vou  do  in  post-mortem  ses¬ 
sions  you  hold  each  time  the  paper 
comes  out  will  vary  greatly.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  have  a  plan  each 
time,  so  that  the  lesson  doesn’t  bog 
down  for  lack  of  direction.  If  you  want 
to  get  results,  don’t  just  say,  “Bring 
your  papers  to  class  tomorrow;  we’re 
going  to  proofread  again.” 

•  Do  Your  Own  Homework  First. 
Be  sure  that  you  have  looked  over  the 
finished  copy  of  the  paper  very  care¬ 
fully  before  you  make  the  assignment. 
Decide  definitely  what  you  are  going  to 
stress  in  this  week’s  lesson  and  how  you 
are  going  about  it; 

Do  you  want  to  proofread  for  everything, 
or  just  for  certain  types  of  errors? 

Are  you  going  to  try  to  cover  the  entire 
paper,  or  just  certain  pages? 

Does  this  work  call  for  an  outside  assign¬ 
ment,  or  is  all  the  proofreading  to  be  done 
in  class  under  your  direction? 

Can  you  introduce  a  game  or  stunt  ele¬ 


ment  to  stimulate  interest^  If  so,  what  will 
it  be? 

What  results  or  outcomes  do  you  hope 
to  obtain? 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  paper  with  such 
questions  in  mind  will  probably  result  in 
a  very  clear-cut  plan  and  assignment,  and 
a  worth-while,  profitable  class  period. 

E  One  Way  To  Do  It— One  month  my 
class  took  two  consecutive  days  for 
some  catch-all  proofreading.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  lot  to  catch,  too.  The 
month  before,  our  paper  (sponsor;  the 
authorl)  had  been  singularly  free  from 
errors.  We  were  both  proud  and  cocky. 
This  month’s  paper  was  a  glaring 
proof  of  the  proverb,  “Pride  goeth 
before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall.”  This  downfall 
was  partially  the  result  of  our  being 
in  the  midst  of  getting  the  school’s 
yearbook  to  press,  with  everybody 
rushed  for  time.  But  whatever  was 
responsible  for  it,  the  paper  was 
full  of  all  the  things  we’d  worked  hard 
to  weed  out— messy  corrections,  strike- 
overs,  wrong  word  divisions,  punctua¬ 
tion  errors,  misspellings  —  practically 
anything  you  could  name. 

In  looking  it  over,  I  decided  we 
needed  an  all-out  war  on  errors  of 
every  description.  They  were  all  faults 
that  we  had  tried  to  eliminate  over  and 
over  —  but  we  would  have  to  tackle 
them  again. 

•  Directed  Homework.  It  was  much 
too  big  a  job  for  one  lesson;  but,  from 
the  evidence  at  hand,  we  could  (obvi¬ 
ously)  proofread  profitably  for  two 
days.  Hence,  I  made  a  two-day  assign¬ 
ment.  Each  student  was  to  proofread 
the  entire  issue— outside  of  class— mark¬ 
ing  all  errors.  In  that  way,  our  organ¬ 
ized  class  offensive  could  cover  more 
ground. 

The  students  were  also  told  that  we 
would  try  to  cover  roughly  the  first  half 
of  the  paper  the  first  day  and  finish  the 
rest  on  the  second.  Sounds  like  a  minor 
and  unnecessary  direction,  perhaps,  but 
it  puts  an  end  to  such  flimsy  excuses 
as,  “I  ‘•^arted  at  the  back  and  haven’t 
gotten  over  there  yet.”  Or  to  that  even 
weaker  one,  “I  just  sort  of  skipped 
around,  and  I  guess  I  missed  that 
page.” 

To  guide  the  students  in  their  study, 
I  put  the  following  brief  outline  on  the 
board,  which  each  copied. 

Types  of  Errors  to  Look  for 

1.  Punctuation 

2.  Messy  corrections 

3.  Typographical  errors 
wrong  word  divisions 
misspellings 
reversals 
omissions 
strikeovers 
stroke  errors 
others 

4.  Sentence  structure 
awkward 
incomplete 
run  on 
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•  Explicit  Directiotis.  What  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  to  do  was  not  complicated, 
but  the  procedure  was  explained  care¬ 
fully.  With  the  check  list  before  them 
as  a  “reminder,”  they  were  to  proofread 
each  page,  circling  all  errors,  regardless 
of  what  kind  of  errors  they  were,  unless 
there  were  sentence-sense  errors.  These 
were  to  be  marked  by  an  “ss”  in  the 
margin,  in  the  same  manner  that  I  al¬ 
ways  mark  such  errors  on  their  papers. 
Then,  at  the  top  of  each  page,  they 
were  to  write  the  total  number  of  errors 
found  on  each  page.  “Don’t  forget  or 
neglect  to  put  that  total  for  each  page,” 
I  reiterated  after  I  had  paused  for 
questions  concerning  the  assignment. 
“It  might  be  money  in  your  pocket.” 

•  High  Man  Wins.  Next  day,  just 
before  class  time,  I  took  a  dollar  bill 
down  to  the  office  and  traded  it  to  the 
office  girl  for  a  pocketful  of  nickels. 
The  minute  the  class  came  in,  we 
started  on  the  proofreading  work.  (The 
assignment  for  the  next  day  had  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  care  of.) 

“How  many  errors  did  you  find  on 
the  first  page?”  I  asked  before  anybody 
had  a  chance  to  sidetrack  me  by  bring¬ 
ing  up  something  else. 

Helen  Hinkson  Green,  author  of  this 
sprightly  article,  is  the  same  Mrs.  Green 
who  contributes  the  “Teaching  De¬ 
vices”  column  each  month  in  BEW’s 
“New  Business  in  Business  Education” 
department.  Don’t  miss  her  article  in 
this  issue— it’s  on  page  248. 

“None,”  said  a  couple  of  lazy  yokels 
who  hadn’t  looked.  “Two,”  said  some¬ 
one.  “Five,”  said  Harry. 

“Anybody  find  more  than  five?”  I 
asked.  “No?  Then  point  out  the  ones 
you  found,  Harry.  It  looks  as  if  you’re 
high  man.” 

While  he  called  off  his  five  errors,  I 
sauntered  back  into  his  vicinity.  “Give 
this  gentleman  one  Coca  Cola,”  I  sard, 
flipping  a  nickel  on  his  desk.  “Who’s 
high  on  the  next  page?” 

“Well,  whatya  know?”  said  Harry. 
“She  wasn’t  foolin’  when  she  talked 
about  ‘money  in  your  pocket.’  Am  I 
glad  I  did  my  homework!” 

All  of  a  sudden  the  fun  was  on,  and 
proofreading  perked  up  amazingly. 

•  Simple  but  Effective.  It’s  surpris¬ 
ing  how  a  simple  thing  like  that  can 
add  incentive  and  zest  to  a  lesson.  Of 
course,  the  nickel  doesn’t  mean  a  thing. 
It’s  the  idea  of  something  a  bit  novel, 
the  element  of  surprise,  and  the  sheer 
fun  of  even  such  small  competition. 

•  Up  Goes  the  Ante.  The  next  page 
cost  me  two  nickels.  Harry,  who  really 
had  done  his  homework,  was  high  man 
again  on  total  number  of  detected  er¬ 
rors,  but  Dot  had  discovered  a  split 
infinitive,  which  he  had  missed.  That 
earned  her  a  “coke,”  too.  Finding  a 


split  infinitive  ought  to  certainly  be 
worth  a  nickel  in  anybody’s  language. 
(No,  I’m  not  going  to  send  any  of  you 
a  nickel  for  that  one.) 

•  West  of  the  Pecos.  The  third  page 
took  me  for  three  nickels.  I  turned  into 
a  regular  Judge  Roy  Bean  in  the  sake 
of  interest,  and  held  court  with  a  fine 
disregard  for  justice.  Morris  got  the 
first  pay  because  he  had  been  second 
high  for  three  consecutive  pages.  Judge 
Bean  just  declared  him  high  man  in  a 
perfectly  outrageous  manner.  Bob,  who 
argues  over  anv  and  everything,  got 
the  second  nickel  tossed  to  him  with  a, 
“Give  the  tall,  chronic  argufier  over 
there  a  ‘coke’  simply  to  shut  him  up 
before  he  gets  started.”  And  Harry, 
who  was  high  again,  came  in  for  his 
take  after  I  had  dispensed  the  other 
two.  Then  the  class  really  started  gun¬ 
ning  for  him. 

We  had  lots  of  fun.  Some  careful 
proofreading  was  done,  too.  Everybody 
started  furiouslv  hunting  for  all  the 
errors  they  ha^  overlooked  outside  of 
class,  in  an  effort  to  be  “high”  man  each 
time. 

■  Make  It  Different  Each  Month— 
Don’t  try  the  same  gag  time  after  time 
and  expect  it  to  work.  It  won’t.  But  vou 
can  always  do  something  a  bit  differ¬ 
ent. 

•  Use  AH  Sorts  of  Teams.  There  are 
numerous  ways  to  vary  the  game  ele¬ 
ment  bv  using  simple  team  variations. 
My  only  objections  to  using  teams  are 
the  time  involved  in  organizing  even 
the  simplest  sort  of  team  and  the  scor¬ 
ing.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
fun,  I  like  to  keep  the  ball  moving,  so 
to  speak. 

•  Bridge  Club  “Steal."  The  prize 
idea  has  many  possibilities,  too.  A 
traveling  prize  (idea  lifted  right  out  of 
your  Thursday  night  Bridge  Club)  that 
goes  from  one  winner  to  the  next,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  one  who  has  the  most 
“legs”  on  it,  has  all  sorts  of  possibilities. 
Try  a  traveling  milk  shake  (twenty-five 
cents  well  spent)  or  two  tickets  to  the 
local  show. 

•  Privileged  Characters.  Unusual 
privileges  make  good  prizes,  too.  The 
first  really  warm  day  that  we  have  a 
proofreading  session.  I’m  going  to  pay 
off  in  actual  “cokes,”  letting  each  win¬ 
ner  saunter  right  out  to  the  “coke”  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  hall,  and  bring  his  drink 
back  into  class  to  make  everybody  else 
that  much  thirstier— and  that  much 
more  alert  for  errors! 

(If  you  are  a  very  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  teacher,  I  suggest  you  go 
slow  on  that  sort  of  suggestion,  though, 
unless  you  are  very  sure  you  have  your 
class  in  complete  control.  For  old  hands 
at  the  game— and  perhaps  one  of  the 
compensations  for  being  beyond  the 
“dewy”  stage  lies  in  such  as  this— it  will 
be  no  trick  at  all.) 
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Filins  Survey 


OR.  CHARLES  B.  HICKS 
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Ohio  State  University 

■  It’s  Good  to  Know  the  Answers- 
How  many  times  have  your  filing  stu¬ 
dents  asked  (or  perhaps  wondered  with¬ 
out  asking),  “Do  they  really  follow 
these  rules  in  business?”  or  “Are  these 
fancy  svstems  actually  used  in  business 
offices?^ 

If  you  have  been  teaching  filing, 
you  are  honor  bound  to  answer  these 
questions  with  a  “Yes,”  because  an  “1 
hope  so”  or  an  “I  think  so”  would  sound 
pretty  lame.  But  what  follows  the 
“Yes”?  Can  you  say  with  assurance  that 
the  Excello  Company  or  Sally  Smith, 
in  the  insurance  office,  actually  does 
use  a  certain  system  or  certain  rules? 

Nothing  makes  filing  more  realistic 
and  more  interesting  than  saying  con¬ 
fidently,  “This  is  the  system  used  at ..  ." 

If  you  are  using  miniature  letters  and 
other  filing  materials  prepared  by  pub¬ 
lishing  companies,  you  may  be  sure 
that  your  materials  are  authentic  and 
that  they  are  used  somewhere.  But  the 
important  tiling  is  whether  they  are 
used  within  your  community,  or 
whether  your  students  are  ever  apt  to 
use  them  in  business. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out 
whether  your  teaching  of  filing  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  is  being  done  in  your 
local  business  offices.  That  is  by  visiting 
these  offices— or,  actually,  by  having 
your  students  make  the  visits.  In  short, 
make  a  community  filing  survey. 

■  Developing  Interest— If  a  student 
asks  about  business  filing  practices,  half 
your  problem  of  developing  interest  in 
a  stirvey  is  solved.  Follow  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  another  one,  “Who  knows 
about  filing  practices  in  any  of  our  local 
offices?” 
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Don  t  pop  the  "Let’s  make  a  survey” 
idea  yet.  It’s  too  early.  Find  out  how 
much  your  students  already  know;  then 
you  have  a  basis  for  further  study. 

•  Discussion.  Jean,  who  worked  in 
a  lawyer’s  olfice  last  summer,  can  tell 
about  filing  legal  cases  by  number  and 
filing  general  correspondence  alpha¬ 
betically  by  subject  or  name.  John,  who 
was  an  office  boy  in  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  can  tell  how  he  carried  folders 
from  a  central  file  to  various  desks  and 
back  again.  He  may  never  have  done 
the  actual  filing,  but  he  probably  knows 
a  few  things  about  the  filing  system 
the  company  uses,  as  well  as  the  great 
importance  of  filing. 

•  If  There’s  No  Interest.  If  no  one 
asks  about  business  filing  practices,  you 
have  a  dead  bunch.  Of  course,  your 
students  may  have  the  “ultimate  con¬ 
fidence”  in  teachers;  but,  more  than 
likely,  their  interest  is  lagging,  and  they 
are  missing  the  basic  reason  they  are 
studying  filing— to  prepare  for  a  job. 
Filing  instruction  is  vocational,  and 
business  needs  and  actual  practices 
should  be  of  major  interest. 

How  can  you  develop  interest  in  a 
filing  survey  under  such  conditions? 
Surprisingly,  the  same  question  can  do 
the  trick,  “Who  knows  about  actual 
filing  practices  in  our  local  offices?”  or 
“Who  knows  how  any  of  our  local  of¬ 
fices  file?”  Watch  interest  perk  up  now 
—here’s  some  new  life  in  the  filing 
course. 

Such  questions  are  more  thought- 
provoking  than  the  vague  ones,  “How 
does  business  file?”  or  “What  systems 
of  filing  are  used  in  business?” 

•  Develop  Questions.  You  can  sup¬ 
plement  your  introductory  question  by 
asking  questions  of  this  type: 

1.  Do  you  know  of  companies  that  use 
alphabetic  filing? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  companies  that  use 
geographic  filing? 

3.  Do  YOU  know  of  companies  that  use 
numeric  filing? 

4.  Do  you  know  of  companies  that  use 
special  systems  of  filing,  such  as  Soundex, 
Triple-Check  Automatic,  Tailor-Made? 

5.  How  do  local  offices  file  applications 
for  jobs— by  name  of  applicant  or  under 
“Applications”? 

6.  How  do  local  offices  file  the  Mac’s  and 
the  Me’s? 

T.  What  else  do  we  want  to  know  about 
business  filing  practices? 

8.  And,  finally— How  can  we  find  the 
answers  to  these  questions? 

These  (piestions  and  those  suggested 
by  students  should  be  listed  on  the 
blackboard.  They  tell,  generally,  what 
you  and  your  class  want  to  know  about 
actual  filing  practices. 

®  Preparing  for  the  Survey— The  next 
step  is  to  decide  how  the  survey  should 
be  made.  There  are  many  plans  that 
could  be  discussed  by  your  class  and 
used: 

•  Personal  Visits.  One  fine  method 
is  to  have  each  student  visit  one  office. 


This  method  gives  a  wider  coverage 
than  having  small  groups  visit  a  few 
offices,  which  is  another  possibilitv. 
The  personal  visit,  in  either  case,  is 
much  more  valuable  than  a  mail  (ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

Students  can  put  writing  skills  into 
practice  here  by  queparing  a  letter  that 
explains  the  survey  and  asks  for  an 
apqiointment.  Or,  your  students  can 
practice  teleq^hone  techniques  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  initial  contact  by  phone. 

•  Specific  Questions.  A  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  preliminary  work  is 
being  sure  that  the  students  are  well 
equipped  for  the  actual  visit,  that  they 
know  specifically  what  they  are  going 
to  ask  and  look  for.  The  general  ques¬ 
tions  posed  by  your  students  during 
the  discussion  should  be  rephrased  for 
the  actual  interview,  and  each  student 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  questions 
when  he  goes  out  to  make  his  visit. 

Questions  of  this  type  might  be 
asked  at  each  office: 

1.  Do  you  use  any  particular  system  of 
filing? 

2.  What  is  this  system  called? 

3.  What  are  its  main  features? 

4.  Why  do  you  use  this  system? 

5.  How  do  you  indicate  that  a  letter  is 
ready  for  filing? 

6.  When  and  how  do  you  clear  your  files 
of  unimportant  material? 

7.  What  filing  rules  do  you  observe? 

The  specific  (questions  should  origi¬ 
nate  with  the  students.  Their  questions 
are  the  important  ones,  the  ones  to  be 
answered  in  the  survey. 

After  the  questions  have  been  re¬ 
phrased,  let  each  student  select  the  of¬ 
fice  he  would  like  to  visit — it  may  be 
one  in  which  he  is  especially  interested 
in  working,  or  one  that  he  has  heard 
about  as  using  the  most  up-to-date 
methods. 

■  Making  the  Survey— Your  students 
are  now  ready  for  the  actual  survey. 
They  are  interested  in  it  because  tliey 
have  developed  it  themselves.  They 
know  specifically  what  they  are  trying 
to  find  out.  They  have,  qiossibly,  made 
their  own  appointments.  They  are,  in 
short,  eager  to  visit  an  office  and  find 
out  what  actual  filing  takes  place. 

•  Application  of  Learnings.  There 
are  many  skills  that  your  students  will 
put  into  play  in  making  the  survey. 
They  should  apply  what  you  have 
taught  them  about  business  dress,  prop¬ 
er  personal  traits,  how  to  introduce 
themselves,  how  to  state  the  purpose 
of  their  visit.  You  may  want  to  review 
these  elements  of  a  successful  business 
contact  before  your  students  make  the 
survey;  it’s  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Let  a  few  of  your  students  practice 
the  actual  visit,  if  you  wish.  One  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  the  receptionist,  a  sec¬ 
ond  student  the  caller.  Analyze  and  let 
the  students  comment  on  the  proper 


approach,  proper  greeting,  proper  state¬ 
ment  of  why  the  call  is  being  made. 
The  survey  is  a  down-to-earth  method 
of  putting  into  practice  what  you  have 
been  teaching  about  personal  relations 
and  other  business  skills  and  attitudes. 

■  Follow-up— The  real  fun  comes  when 
the  students  report  their  experumces. 
Thev  should  come  back  with  some  in¬ 
teresting  answers  and  some  rich  ex¬ 
periences  to  relate. 

•  Oral  Reports.  Conducting  a  series 
of  oral  reports  is  one  method  of  follow¬ 
up.  Each  student  prepares  a  five-min¬ 
ute  report  to  be  given  on  a  certain  date. 
He  must  organize  his  findings  and  speak 
before  the  class— a  good,  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  If  your  students  need  this  ex¬ 
perience,  use  this  method. 

•  Discussion.  A  more  interesting 
method,  however,  is  to  follow  the  orig¬ 
inal  outline  of  questions,  taking  one 
question  at  a  time  and  letting  each  stu¬ 
dent  discuss  what  he  found  in  “his”  of¬ 
fice  and,  finally,  by  summarizing  how 
the  different  offices  vary. 

•  Chart.  Prepare  a  large  chart  on  the 
blackboard  with  questions  at  the  left 
and  specific  offices  at  the  top.  Complete 
your  chart  as  your  students  discus.s 
each  question.  When  the  chart  is  fin¬ 
ished,  vou  and  your  students  have  a 
compact  picture  of  the  filing  practices 
in  your  locality. 

•  Other  Devices.  Other  methods  of 
follow-up  can  also  be  used— a  composi¬ 
tion  exercise  at  the  typewriter,  a  report 
written  in  shorthand,  a  complete  formal 
written  report,  a  table  of  findings  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  typewriter,  a  short  skit  on 
filing  practices  in  certain  offices,  a  class 
notebook  containing  a  description  of 
the  complete  survey  and  samples  that 
students  may  have  brought  back  with 
them.  Such  a  notebook  is  a  good  guide 
for  subsequent  surveys  made  by  later 
classes,  either  as  a  continuation  of  the 
filing  survey  or  on  other  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

•  Evaluation.  Finally,  ask  yourself— 
and  perhaps  your  students— the  all-im¬ 
portant  questions:  How  does  our  filing 
instruction  compare  with  filing  prac¬ 
tices  in  our  local  offices?  What  things 
are  alike?  What  things  are  different? 
Why  do  certain  differences  exist? 

■  Is  It  Worth  It?— The  gains  from  such 
a  survey  are  many.  The  answers  you 
get  to  your  questions  are  one  part  of 
the  gains.  The  interest  developed  in 
filing  is  another  gain.  The  contact  made 
with  business  is  another  real  gain— and 
businessmen  are  eager  to  co-operate 
with  schools  where  tangible  results  can 
be  seen. 

But  the  greatest  gain  comes  to  your 
students  in  organizing  for  the  survey, 
in  applying  those  related  techniques 
that  you  have  been  stressing,  and  in  re¬ 
porting  their  experiences  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  class. 
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New  Business  in  Business  Education 


Business 

Law 


DR.  ENOCH  I.  KAUFER 
Woodbury  College 
Los  Angeles,  California 


■  To  Pay  or  Not  to  Pay— Mu.st  the  employer  of  a  salaried 
employee  pay  overtime  wages  without  an  express  or  implied 
agreement  to  pay  for  the  extra  work? 

This  interesting  question  was  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oklahoma  in  a  reeent  case— Sanders  v.  Street’s  of 
Tulsa  (1950,  214  P2d  910).  It  was  held  that  the  employee’s 
cross-action  for  such  overtime  compensation  should  not  be 
sustained,  because  the  employee  failed  to  allege  a  contract 
obligating  the  employer  to  pay.  The  court  went  on  to  say 
that  the  salary  received  by  an  employee  would  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  represent  full  compensation  for  all  services  ren¬ 
dered,  overtime  or  otherwise,  unless  the  employee  can 
show  an  express  or  implied  agreement  to  pay  for  the  extra 
work.  This  decision  is  in  accord  with  the  view  subscribed 
to  by  most  of  the  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States. 

•  Wage-and-hour  statutes,  such  as  the  “time-and-a-half’ 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
is  applicable  to  overtime  work  of  most  employees  in  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  engaged  in  “interstate  commerce,”  create 
a  duty  for  extra  compensation.  Acts  of  Congress,  represent¬ 
ing  as  they  do  the  “supreme  law  of  the  land,”  supersede 
state  law  and  state  precedents.  In  the  absence  of  such  legis¬ 
lation  governing  employer-employee  relation,  the  decision 
of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  tends  to  strengthen  the 
prevailing  view  concerning  extra  compensation  for  salaried 
employees.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  the  wide  field  of  professional  and  executive  emplov- 
ment,  as  well  as  all  employment  in  “intrastate  commerce,” 
is  still  predominantly  free  from  wage-and-hour  legislation. 
Even  though  the  states,  under  their  “police  power,”  would 
be  constitutionallv  within  their  rights  to  pass  general  wage- 
and-hour  laws  (or  employees  in  “intrastate  commerce,” 
state  laws  pertaining  to  hours  have  usually  been  confined 
to  women  and  children  and  to  men  engaged  in  hazardous 
occupations.  Even  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
provides  for  a  series  of  exemptions  from  the  wage-and-hour 
provisions  of  the  law  for  executives,  administrative  em¬ 
ployees,  professional  workers,  retail  clerks,  and  outside 
salesmen.  For  all  these  employees,  the  generally  prevailing 
view  of  the  state  courts— as  restated  in  the  above  decision— 
is  of  special  significance. 

■  Problem  Relates  to  the  Law  of  Agency— Teachers  and 
students  of  business  law  will  recognize  this  problem  in¬ 
volving  compensation  for  overtime  as  one  relating  to  the 
Law  of  Agency.  It  is  a  well-settled  doctrine  of  this  body  of 
law  that,  where  one  requests  or  permits  another  to  perform 
services  for  him  as  his  agent  or  servant,  he  will  be  “pre¬ 
sumed”  to  have  promised  to  pay  tor  them.  This  legal  in¬ 
ference  may  be  rebutted  by  the  close  relationship  of  the 
parties  (e.g.  a  son,  although  of  age,  performing  services 
for  a  parent),  by  the  triviality  of  the  services,  or  by  other 
circumstances  that  indicate  tne  intended  gratuitousness  of 
such  employment. 

•  The  above  inference  or  presumption  of  payment  does 


not  exist,  however,  where  one  requests  another  already  in 
one’s  employ  to  perform  extra  work  of  a  type  within  the 
scope  of  the  original  employment.  In  the  course  of  salaried 
employment,  an  employee  will  many  times  be  recpiested 
to  do  additional  work  with  no  accompanying  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  or  employee  to  pay  or  be  paid 
therefor.  Since  this  is  the  usual  situation,  rather  than  the 
exception,  the  courts  have  developed  a  presumption  where¬ 
by  an  employee  whose  compensation  is  computed  by  the 
day,  vv'eek,  month,  or  other  major  period  of  time,  but  whose 
hours  of  employment  are  specified,  is  not  entitled  to  recover 
for  services  performed  outside  such  specified  hours,  unless 
circumstances  would  reasonably  indicate  to  him  that  the 
emplover  expects  to  pay  comjiensation  therefor. 

If,  however,  the  rate  of  pav  is  based  on  the  number  of 
hours  of  employment,  it  is  inferred  ordinarily  that  the  em- 
plovee  is  to  receive  additional  compensation  for  work 
beyond  the  usual  hours.  It  is  thus  understood  that  manual 
workers  whose  pay  is  determined  by  the  number  of  hours 
at  work  mav  reasonably  expect  to  be  paid  for  overtime, 
whereas  clerks,  salesmen,  executives,  and  other  similar 
employees— in  the  absence  of  statutorv  legislation  to  the 
contrary- are  not  to  be  compensated  for  additional  work. 

•  It  should  he  noted  that  the  rule  is  not  inflexible  and 
has  its  limitations.  It  has  been  held,  for  instance,  that  an 
employee  may  recover  for  requested  additional  work, 
though  there  was  no  express  agreement  to  pay,  where  the 
extra  services  performed  are  of  a  type  outside  the  original 
scope  of  the  emplovment,  or  where  the  employee  shows 
special  facts  from  which  a  promise  to  pay  may  be  implied. 


General 

Business 

DR.  VERNON  A.  MUSSELMAN 

University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


■  Eight  Million  Clerical  Workers— More  people  are  now 
needed  in  the  office  occupations  then  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  In  1950  the  number  of  people  gain- 
fullv  employed  in  clerical  occupations  approximated  eight 
million,  or  one  out  of  every  eight  employed  persons.  Among 
clerical  workers,  women  outnumber  men  in  the  ratio  of  four 
to  three.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  graphically  presents  these  figures  as 
a  wall  chart  (12  by  17  inches  in  size).  Ask  for  Wall  Chart 
No.  12. 

■  Studying  Communication— Mrs.  Alice  Brown,  of  Coving¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  and  her  general-business  class  launched  their 
study  of  the  unit  on  Communication  through  an  exhibit  of 
stamp  collections. 

Two  members  of  the  class  brought  their  stamp  collections 
to  class,  displayed  their  various  classifications  of  stamps, 
and  talked  to  the  class  about  stamp  collecting.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  how  and  when  they  started  their  hobby,  explained 
some  of  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  collecting  stamps, 
outlined  its  advantages,  and  gave  some  idea  of  its  costs 
The  class  concluded  its  Communication  unit  with  a  bulle¬ 
tin-board  exhibit  entitled,  “Communication  Carriers.”  Dis- 
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piayed  wcie  pictures  ot  the  various  means  by  which  com¬ 
munications  are  transported  from  one  place  to  another— 
trains,  ships,  busses,  airplanes,  wireless,  radio.  They  ust^d 
this  concluding  unit  as  the  means  of  leading  to  their  next 
unit  of  study.  Transportation. 

■  Small-Loan  Laws— The  ho6k\et,  Small-Loan  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  discusses  and  summarizes  the  small-loan 
laws  of  the  various  states.  Included  in  its  31  pages  are 
several  summary  tables  of  statistical  data  and  a  map  that 
shows  the  classification  of  the  law  of  each  state.  Write  to 
the  Consinner  Education  Department  of  the  Household 
Finance  Corporation,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
1 1,  for  your  free  copy. 

■  Budgeting— Your  Budget  is  an  attractive  36-page  booklet 
containing  a  discussion  of  the  various  principles  to  be  ob 
served  in  preparing  budgets.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with 
appropriate  colored  drawings,  and  it  gives  suggested  forms 
for  use  when  preparing  budgets.  It  is  available  from  the 
Household  Finance  Corporation,  919  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago  11,  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  a  copy, 
which  is  sufficient  to  cover  mailing  and  handling  costs  only. 

The  35  mm.  filmstrip,  Budgeting  For  Better  Living,  is 
also  available  from  the  same  corporation.  It  consists  of  108 
frames  dramatizing  a  typical  family’s  success  in  developing 
a  budget  (requires  about  25  minutes).  Included  with  the 
filmstrip  are  suggestions  for  using  it,  together  with  a  pre¬ 
pared  talk  to  he  read  while  the  pictures  are  being  shown. 
.\vailable  on  free  loan  for  one  week,  the  return  postage  to 
be  paid  bv  the  borrower.  Also  available  for  purchase  at 
$4.00  in  black  and  white,  $6.00  in  color. 

■  Life-Insurance  Posters— Here  are  two  good  suggestions 
for  posters  or  bulletin-board  exhibits  in  connection  with  your 
study  of  life  insurance.  One  has  as  a  heading,  in  large  let¬ 
ters  at  the  top— What  Can  These  People  Insure?  Then  there 
are  pictures  of  people  each  of  whom  has  a  diflferent  thing 
to  insure.  Examples  of  those  pictured  are  Jimmy  Durante, 
Jackie  Robinson,  Charlie  McCarthy,  John  Charles  Thomas, 
Johnny  Lujack,  Jack  Benny,  and  Sonja  Henie. 

The  heading  of  the  second  exhibit  is— Who  Is  the  Best 
Risk?  Under  this  caption  are  such  pictures  as  those  of  a 
baby  in  a  basket,  a  driver  standing  beside  his  racer,  a 
housewife  preparing  a  meal,  a  man  painting  a  flagpole,  a 
child  crossing  the  street  against  a  red  light,  a  deep-sea 
diver,  a  cashier,  and  a  mountain  climber. 


Distributive 
Education 

R.  S.  KNOUSE 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 
Albany,  New  York 

■  What  to  Do  in  ’52?— Have  you  included  anything  specific 
concerning  D.E.  in  your  New  Year’s  resolutions?  Now  that 
Congress  has  finally  passed  the  bill  providing  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $900,000  for  distributive  education,  which  is 
a  reduction  of  approximately  50  per  cent,  an  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  this  action  is  in  order. 

•  At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  not  too  se¬ 
rious  and  that  each  state  merely  has  the  problem  of  doing 
its  former  job  with  just  half  the  appropriation.  However, 
a  look  at  the  record  reveals  that  last  year  the  nine  states 
listed  below  spent  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  Federal 
appropriation,  which  was  roughly  $1,700,000.  This  year, 
these  nine  states  will  receive  only  slightly  more  than  25 


per  cent  of  the  $900,000  appropriation,  and  they  are  the 
only  ones  that  will  receive  more  than  the  minimum  of 
$15,000  allotted  to  each  state  in  1951-52.  The  exact 
amounts  of  these  nine  allotments  are: 


California  . .  . 

Illinois  . 

Massachuseits 
Michigan  .  .  . 
New  jer.sey  . 
New  York  . . 

Ohio  . 

Pennsylvania 
Texas  . 


$26,998.75 
.30,867.77 
16,872.67 
,  20,544.42 
16,260.74 
52,685.62 
26,999  63 
38,696.61 
25,07.3.48 


•  The  effect  of  the  cut  is  most  serious  for  California, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn.sylvania,  and 
Texas,  since  it  means  that  these  states  must  carry  their 
programs  with  less  than  a  third  of  the  appropriations 
received  last  year.  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  will  re¬ 
ceive  only  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  their  former  appro¬ 
priations.  The  other  39  states  are  similarly  affected,  for 
each  must  operate  its  program  with  the  minimum  allot¬ 
ment  of  $15,000.  Obviously,  little  can  be  accompli.shed 
with  this  amount. 

•  Time  for  Action.  It  is  apparent  that  drastic  readjust¬ 
ments  in  the  various  states  are  necessary.  Mr.  Clinton  A. 
Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  feels  that  we  have  passed  the  talking 
stage  and  that  we  must  take  definite  steps  to  remedy  the 
situation.  He  suggests  the  following  action: 

1.  We  must  get  the  Federal  appropriation  restored  to  it.^ 
former  amount.  This  means  that  our  efforts  to  inform  legislators 
must  be  continued.  We  must  convince  Congress  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  basic  to  our  country’s  welfare  in  both  peace  and  war. 
We  cannot  operate  a  big  program  with  “token”  support. 

2.  We  must  get  the  support  of  trade  associations.  Real  support 
not  “lip  service”  is  needed.  This  effort  must  be  on  a  “campaign” 
basis.  The  occasional  effort  is  not  enough. 

3.  We  must  make  merchants  want  D.E.  Again,  “lip  service” 
will  not  serv'e  as  a  substitute  for  genuine  support.  Let’s  re¬ 
evaluate  our  techniques  for  selling  the  program  to  the  business 
community.  If  we  haven’t  been  doing  a  100  per  cent  job  in 
this  area  in  our  community,  let’s  find  out  why,  and  then  do  it. 

4.  We  must  improve  our  public  relations.  This  must  be  a 
day-to-day  program.  An  occasional  publicity  article  or  personal 
contact  will  not  do  the  job.  Channels  for  informing  business, 
education,  government,  and  the  general  public  must  be  estab- 
li.shed  and  maintained  continuously. 

5.  We  must  influence  those  who  are  steeped  in  traditional 
education.  Educational  administrators  must  be  taken  into  our 
confidence  and  every  effort  made  to  keep  them  informed  on  the 
various  phases  of  operation  of  the  D.E.  program.  A  word  of 
caution  here:  Don’t  sell  the  reimbursement— sell  the  distributive 
education  program! 

6.  We  must  do  more  work  with  guidance  departments.  Many 
guidance  counselors  have  no  way  of  getting  information  concern¬ 
ing  D.E.  except  through  those  who  work  with  the  program.  All 
pertinent  information  must  he  sent  to  guidance  dep:irtments  as 
soon  as  possible. 

7.  We  must  make  more  rapid  progress.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  setting  up  a  long-range  program,  checking  our  progress  period¬ 
ically,  and  refusing  to  allow  anything  to  interfere  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  our  goals. 

There  is  no  time  to  relax.  If  D.  E.  is  to  regain  its  rightful 
high  place  in  our  national  educational  program,  nothing 
less  than  our  maximum  efforts  will  suffice. 

■  Inexpensive  Teaching  Materials- 

•  The  new  free  catalog  of  representative  Government 
best  sellers  is  now  available.  The  most  popular  booklets  in 
the  series,  “Establishing  and  Operating  Your  Own  Busi¬ 
ness,”  are  listed  on  pages  38  and  39.  If  you  haven’t  used 
these  in  your  classes,  you  may  be  interested  in  obtaining 
some  of  the  following  titles  for  supplementary  use:  Grocery 
Store;  Retail  Bakery;  Hardware  Store;  Retail  Shoe  Business; 
Variety  and  General  Merchandise  Store;  Book  Store;  Sta¬ 
tionery  and  Office  Supply  Store;  Retail  Feed  and  Farm  Sup¬ 
ply  Store;  Confectionery-Tobacco  Store;  Paint,  Glass,  and 
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Wallpaper  Store;  Gilt  and  Art  Shop,  S[X)iting  Goods  Store; 
Jewelry  Store;  Music  Store;  Letter  Shop;  and  Flower  Shop. 

These  booklets  contain  from  30  to  375  pages,  and  prices 
range  from  15  cents  to  $1.  To  obtain  your  free  copy  of 
A  New  Catalog  of  Representative  Government  Best  Sellers, 
write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Proressional 

Readins 

OR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Ccicrado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 


This  month’s  column  and  next  month’s  column  will  bt* 
devoted  to  pubheations  in  retailing,  selling,  merchandising, 
advertising,  and  allied  fields. 

■  Sixty  Great  Sales  Stories— Teachers  of  sales  classes  will 
want  to  read  How  I  Made  the  Sale  that  Did  the  Most  for 
Me  ($4.00,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City).  This  book, 
compiled  and  edited  by  J.  M.  Hickerson,  gives  the  reader 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  selling  of  sixty  of  America’s 
most  successful  salesmen. 

•  Each  of  the  Stories  Is  Different.  Each  presents  a  sales 
problem  and  then  describes  how  the  problem  was  solved. 
For  each  selling  situation,  the  talesman  analyzes  in  great 
detail  just  what  his  job  was,  how  objections  and  arguments 
were  overcome,  the  clinchihg  methods  and  techniques  irsed, 
and,  most  significantly,  what  lessons  were  learned. 

Many  excellent  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
these  great  salesmen.  High  school  teachers  could  well  use 
the  material  to  supplement  class  discussions,  and  college 
instructors  could  use  the  book  for  reading  assignments. 
D  Applying  Human  Relations  to  Selling— The  expression 
“human  relations”  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
part  of  our  vocabularies.  The  book.  The  Human  Side  of 
Selling,  by  Robert  E.  Moore  ($3.95,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York),  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  application  of 
human  relations  to  selling. 

•  This  book  emphasizes  the  importance  of  salespeople 
being  human  and  of  their  thinking  of  the  other  person— 
this  is  stressed  as  being  the  key  to  good  salesmanship.  The 
book  is  humorously  illustrated,  is  well  written,  and  has  a 
lot  of  punch.  Teachers  of  salesmanship,  and  prospective 
salespeople,  will  want  to  have  this  material  available. 

■  Illustrated  Advertising— The  book  Advertising  Work  Told 
With  Pictures,  edited  by  Lester  Olsen  ($7.50,  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  10),  offers  a  graphic  story 
of  advertising  work. 

Following  a  brief  introduction,  the  book  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  Advertising  media  (newspapers,  magazines, 
direct  mail,  etc.);  materials  (paper,  art,  photography,  etc.); 
and  methods  (letterpress,  printing,  lithography  and  silk 
screen  printing). 

•  Teachers  of  advertising  classes,  and  vocational  coun¬ 
sellors,  will  find  that  this  book  gives  an  almost  complete 
picture  of  the  advertising  field.  Nearly  as  important  as  the 
book’s  completeness  are  the  excellent  illustrative  pictures 
and  the  clear,  precise  copy  that  accompanies  them. 

■  Consumer  Study— Of  interest  to  teachers  of  courses  in 
consumer  education  will  be  NU  Buying  Tips.  ($1.00.  Avail¬ 
able  through  Dr.  A.  C.  Fries,  School  of  Education,  North¬ 


western  University,  Evanston,  Illinois.;  i.us  ..mneographed 
study  is  a  product  of  the  class  in  Consumer  Education  in 
the  Schools,  that  Miss  Gladys  Balir  conducted  at  North¬ 
western  last  summer. 

Each  student  in  the  class  did  research  on  a  product,  or  a 
consumer  problem  such  as  buying  a  suit,  color  television,  or 
your  health  dollar.  Twenty-eight  topics  are  considered.  This 
study  will  be  of  help  to  both  buyers  and  sellers. 

■  “Blueprint”  for  Selling— Teachers  as  well  as  managers 
and  training  directors  will  be  interestetl  in  a  series  of  book¬ 
lets  entitled.  Blueprint  for  Selling  More  .  .  .  each,  Dahl 
Publishing  Company,  Stamford,  Connecticut). 

These  small  paper-bound  manuals  have  been  prepared  for 
glassware,  gloves,  hand  luggage,  and  many  other  products. 
The  manuals  that  are  devoted  to  specific  products  give  the 
salesperson  a  good  background  of  facts  about  the- product, 
discuss  the  different  varieties  that  are  available,  and  give 
suggestions,  for  example,  on  how  to  make  the  customer 
feel  welcome,  how  to  help  the  customer  make  a  suitable 
selection  of  the  product  he  wants,  and  how  to  make  the  sales 
talk  interesting  and  convincing. 

Another  group  of  the  “Blueprints”  is  concerned  vvilh 
accident  and  fire  protection;  on  the  job  training;  receiving, 
marking,  and  ticketing  merchandise;  and  stockkeeping  and 
stockroom  duties. 

These  manuals  are  clear  cut  and  straightforward.  They 
are  well  illustrated  and  interestingly  written,  and  thev 
should  be  of  help  to  everyone  concerned  in  any  way  with 
the  retail  selling  field. 


Teaching 
Devices 

HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 
Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

■  Keeping  Track  of  Typewriter  Repairs— We  have  adapted 
and  adopted  a  simple  device  that  Gregg  College  uses  to 
keep  track  of  typewriter  repairs.  It  consists  of  tagging  each 
machine  that  needs  repairs,  and  it  simplifies  handling  of 
typewriter-repair  records  greatly.  Here’s  how  it  works; 

•  First,  a  supply  of  tags  (complete  with  strings)  is  kept 
in  the  supply  case  right  in  the  typewriting  room.  When  a 
student  discovers  something  wrong  with  his  machine,  he 
gets  a  tag,  writes  on  it  the  machine  number  and  make,  and 
adds  the  notation  of  what  is  wrong— like  this:  Royiiigwood 
3208649  “Margin  release  won’t  work.”  Then  he  loops  the 
tag  over  the  carriage  frame  and  hopes  the  repair  man 
shows  up  soon. 

•  Second,  when  the  repair  man  arrives,  he  reads  each 
tag  as  he  comes  to  it  and  proceeds  with  his  work  without 
any  time-consuming  matching  of  a  list  of  needed  repairs 
with  corresponding  machines.  The  tags  also  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  overlooking  or  confusing  repairs.  The  repair 
man  removes  each  tag  as  he  finishes  work  on  each  machine 
and  turns  them  all  in  to  the  department  chairman  before 
he  leaves. 

•  Third,  the  tags  are  filed  in  a  box  according  to  make 
and  number;  and,  presto,  we  have  a  fine  Rogue’s  Gallery 
of  the  bad  actors  among  our  machines.  Typewriter  sales¬ 
men,  beware!  We  know  which  machines  hold  up  and 
which  act  up! 
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As  a  further  refinement,  ever  so  occasionally  we  have  a 
graduate  assistant  transfer  the  data  shown  on  the  repair 
tags  to  an  individual  card  file,  one  card  for  each  machine. 
In  that  way.  “individual  repeaters”  are  more  quickly  and 
easily  spotted. 

■  Educational  Display  Materials— Do  you  know  about  the 
splendid  educational  display  materials  published  by 
Glamour  magazine?  For  50  cents  you  can  get  a  wall-sized 
edition  of  their  “College  Majors  Chart  for  Men  and 
Women,”  which  is  especially  suited  to  school  and  library 
display.  It  will  serv'e  as  an  excellent  point  of  departure  for 
starting  (or  continuing)  your  students’  thinking,  planning, 
estimating,  and  reviewing  of  just  how  their  college  major 
can  .serve  them  best. 

•  Theij  also  have  a  series  of  posters  designed  to  help 
the  job  hunter  and  the  job  holder.  The  first  of  this  series, 
“You’re  Applying  for  a  Job,”  illustrates  the  steps  in  a 
typical  job  interview,  and  is  especially  designed  for  use  in 
schools,  colleges,  libraries,  employment  offices,  and  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  offices.  It  is  30  by  40  inches,  comes  ready 
for  mounting,  and  costs  50  cents  a  copy.  Write  Job  De¬ 
partment,  Glamotir,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
New  York. 

And  have  you  discovered  that  many  of  the  articles  in 
Glamour  make  wonderful  supplementary  reading  for  your 
Secretaiial  Science  class?  (The  title  of  that  magazine  is 
somewhat  misleading.)  Nothing  could  be  more  pertinent 
for  such  classes  than  “Let’s  Talk  About  Order  on  the  Job,” 
November,  1950,  which  gives  thirteen  suggestions  for 
maintaining  order,  starting  with  a  prosaic,  “Keep  a  dust 
cloth  handy,  and  use  it  frequently.” 

•  Getting  hack  to  effective  display  materials  for  a 
moment.  Max  has  a  habit  of  tacking  up  some  clever  busi¬ 
ness  cartoon  on  a  small  bulletin  board  just  outside  our 
office  door.  It  brings  folks  in  smiling  when  they  have  to 
come  right  by  a  boss  saying  to  a  “wallflowerish”  secretary, 
“You’re  not  pretty  enough  to  spell  that  badly.  Miss 
Whiffenspoof.”  If  you  try  this  “just  outside  the  door” 
hrightener,  keep  your  display  at  a  minimum  (something 
that  can  be  caught  at  a  glance)— and  change  it  often 
Second-time  jokes  aren’t  funny. 


Business 
Arithmetic 

DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 

■  Percentage— Percentage  has  been  the  bugbear  of  many 
pupils.  How  can  the  teacher  get  the  three  cases  across  so 
that  the  pupils  can  understand  and,  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant,  permanently  remember  their  solutions?  Two  de¬ 
vices  now  receiving  considerable  attention  in  teaching  the 
three  cases  are  structuralization  and  relational  thinking. 
Each  of  the.se  is  a  different  apjiroach  and  may  be  used  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  other.  One  deals  with  picturing  or  “struc¬ 
turing”  the  problem.  The  other  relates  the  problem  to 
something  accepted  as  understood  by  the  pupil,  or  to  a 
common  experience. 

■  Meaning  of  “Per  Cent”— One  successful  business  arithmetic 
teacher  I  know  hammers  away  at  the  meaning  of  per  cent 
This  goes  on  every  time  percentage  problems  arise.  Her 
pupils  know  the  meaning  of  per  cent.  The  meaning  of  5  per 
cent  is  nothing  more  than  5  in  a  hundred.  Fifty  per  cent 


means  50  in  a  hundred,  Vk  per  cent  means  one-half  of  one 
in  a  hundred.  One  hundred  per  cent  means  100  in  a  hun¬ 
dred;  this  also  means  the  whole  or  something  equal  to  the 
thing  measured  or  referred  to. 

The  concept  of  100  per  cent  must  be  developed  very 
thoroughly  and  carefully  so  that  other  per  cents  can  be 
referred  or  related  to  it.  Thus  200  per  cent  means  200  for 
each  hundred  of  a  thing  referred  to,  two  to  each  one,  twice 
as  many,  and  so  on.  And  150  per  cent  means  150  for  each 
hundred,  one  and  a  half  for  each  one,  or  one  and  a  half 
times  as  many,  and  so  on. 

■  Case  One— What  is  5  per  cent  of  $1000?  Tliis  question 
as  it  stands  is  an  abstraction  of  something  real,  important, 
and  significant.  What  is  the  real  problem?  It  might  be  as 
follows:  Mr.  A  received  a  5  per  cent  dividend  on  his  $1000 
bond.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  dividend?  The  first  step 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  5  per  cent  of  $1000  is  required. 

•  Structurally,  we  picture  5  per  cent  as  follows:  5  parts 
in  a  hundred  or  $5  in  $100. 

$  5  X 

$100  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


We  picture  $1000  as  much  larger— in  fact  ten  times  as 
large. 


$  100 


$1000 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxx  xxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxx  xxxxxxxxxx 


Therefore  5  per  cent  of  $1000  will  be  much  larger  than 
$100— in  fact,  ten  times  as  large.  Because  we  can  mentally 
form  the  picture  of  $100  ten  times  along  the  picture  of 
$1000,  we  see  immediately  the  reason  for  multiplying: 
Five  per  cent  times  $1000  is  $50. 

•  This  particular  problem  considered  relationally  is 
treated  in  about  the  same  way,  except  that  pictures  are  not 
used.  Beginning  with  the  requirement  of  5  per  cent  of 
$1000,  it  is  first  observed  that  5  per  cent  means  5  in  a 
hundred.  Then  it  is  noted  that  1000  is  larger  than  100—10 
times  larger.  Therefore  the  answer  will  be  10  times  as  large, 
or  $50— the  same  result  we  obtained  from  multiplying  1000 
by  5  per  cent. 

■  Case  Two— What  per  cent  of  75  is  125  This  question 
may  have  arisen  from  the  following  problem:  Mr.  A  rented 
a  house  for  $75  a  month.  Now  he  rents  it  for  $125.  What 
has  been  the  per  cent  of  change  in  the  rent?  Therefore 
what  per  cent  of  75  is  125? 

•  Structurally,  we  picture  the  following: 

$  75  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx  (100%) 

$125  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx  (  ?  %) 


The  rent  is  now  larger.  How  many  times  larger?  What 
would  you  multiply  75  by  to  get  125.  The  solution  is  to 
divide  125  by  75,  which  is  1%  or  166%  per  cent.  The 
change,  therefore,  has  been  166%  per  cent. 

•  Relatiorially,  the  problem  would  be  considered  in  an¬ 
other  manner  entirely.  Beginning  with  the  requirement 
what  per  cent  of  75  is  125,  we  first  remind  ourselves  of  the 
meaning  of  per  cent.  Let’s  start  with  100  per  cent.  Since 
100  per  cent  means  all  of  a  number,  then  it  is  obvious  that 
75  is  100  per  cent  of  75.  That’s  exactly  what  100  per  cent 
means.  But  125  is  larger  than  75.  Therefore  the  per  cent 
required  must  be  larger  than  100  per  cent.  How  do  we  get 
a  per  cent  in  the  first  place?  By  means  of  division.  In  order 
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to  get  a  per  cent  larger  than  100,  we  must  divide  the  larger 
by  the  smaller  number.  125  divided  by  75  gives  us  166% 
per  cent.  We  should  observe  that  we  don’t  need  to  remem¬ 
ber  a  rule  about  “of”— or  any  other  mechanical  device. 

■  Case  Three— 86  is  40  per  cent  of  what  number?  The 
question  may  have  arisen  from  the  following  concrete 
problem:  Mr.  A  learned  that  a  radio,  the  cabinet  of  which 
had  been  damaged,  was  being  sold  for  $86.  The  dealer  said 
that  it  was  priced  at  40  per  cent  of  its  original  value.  In 
considering  the  purchase,  later,  Mr.  A  wondered  what  the 
original  value  was.  The  recjuirement  then  is  86  is  40  per 
cent  of  what  number. 

•  Structurally,  we  picture  the  following: 

$  86xxxxxxxx  (  40%) 

$  ?  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx  (100%) 

The  original  price  is  larger  than  the  sale  price.  How  many 
times  larger?  It  is  100  divided  by  40  larger— or  2%  times. 
The  original  price  must  have  been  2%  times  $86,  or  $215. 
The  answer,  then,  can  be  secured  either  by  multiplying  $86 
by  100  per  cent  divided  by  40  per  cent  or  just  dividing  86 
by  40  per  cent. 

•  Relationally,  we  consider  the  requirement,  86  is  40 
per  cent  of  what  number,  as  follows:  Let’s  start  with  100 
per  cent.  Since  100  per  cent  means  all  of  a  number,  then 
it  is  obvious  that,  if  86  were  100  per  cent  of  the  number 
required,  the  number  would  be  86.  But  86  is  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  number  required,  not  100  per  cent.  Therefore 
86  is  smaller  than  the  number  we  are  looking  for. 

How  was  the  40  per  cent  obtained?  By  means  of  division. 
Therefore  88  was  either  divided  by  the  number  required 
or  vice  versa.  Because  the  number  required  is  larger  than 
86,  the  86  must  have  been  divided  by  it  to  secure  a  per 
cent  less  than  100.  Then  86  divided  by  40  per  cent  will 
give  the  number  required. 


Business 
Equipment 

WALTER  M.  LANCE 
Assistant  Editor 
Gregg  Magazines 

■  Fluorescent  Chalk— The  newest  in  fluorescent  products 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Norco  Products 
Manufacturing  Company.  Called  Blacklight  Fluorescent 
Chalk,  this  new  product  is  available  in  sets  of  six  colors 
(blue- white,  green,  yellow,  red,  blue,  and  orange-red)  that 
glow  with  a  neon-like  brilliance  when  activated  by  an  inex¬ 
pensive  Blacklight  fixture. 

•  The  chalk  is  particularly  efiFective  for  sketches,  maps, 
displays,  medical  presentations,  etc.  Where  light  levels  are 
low,  this  chalk  gives  maximum  visibility  without  affecting 
dark  adaptation  of  the  eyes.  For  further  information,  write 
to  Department  BLC,  392  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  14. 

■  Four  New  IBM  Products— An  acetate  carbon  ribbon  de¬ 
veloped  especially  for  the  preparation  •  of  masters  for  pho¬ 
tographic  and  paper  plate  reproduction  is  one  of  these  new 
products.  This  first  all-plastic  ribbon  permits  maximum 
carbon  deposit  to  produce  ideal  type  impressions  for  clear 
reproduction.  Available  in  two  weights  of  carbon  coating. 

•  The  other  new  products  include  two  nylon  ribbons 
and  a  new  noncurl,  nonsmudge  carbon  paper.  The  ribbons, 
Superior  Write  and  Superior  Life,  feature  edges  that  are 
heat-sealed  to  prevent  unraveling  or  fraying.  They  are 


available  with  light,  medium,  or  intense  inking.  The  big 
feature  of  the  new  carbon  paper  is  the  specially  treated 
back  that  prevents  slipping. 


■  Visual  Control  System— Graphic  Systems,  55  West  42 
Street,  New  York  18,  has  announced  a  visual  control  system 
for  graphically  picturing  schedules  by  days  of  the  week, 
hours  of  the  day,  classrooms,  or  classes.  The  schedules  are 
posted  on  a  metal  board  by  typing  or  writing  on  cards  and 
anchoring  them  in  grooves  to  form  horizontal  and  vertical 
columns.  Cards  are  available  in  six  different  colors  and 
may  be  used  for  contrast  in  spotlighting  different  groups 
or  time  periods. 

•  Any  type  of  schedule  can  be  set  up  to  suit  individual 
school  requirements.  Column  headings  are  posted  hori¬ 
zontally  and  vertically  to  picture  schedules  by  days  of  the 
week  and  class  periods,  or  by  room  numbers  and  days  of 
the  week.  Teachers’  names  may  be  shown  vertically  and 
their  various  assignments  listed  across  the  board. 

The  system  is  known  as  the  BOARDMASTER  Visual 
Schedule  Control.  Boards  are  made  of  aluminum,  come  in 
standard  sizes  of  24"  x  38%",  and  weigh  nine  pounds. 
They  hang  on  the  wall  by  means  of  two  small  hooks. 

■  New  Invention  for  Office  Duplicatins;— “Reproduction 
with  a  quality  approaching  that  of  lithographers  and 
printers.”  .That  is  what  the  Michael  Lith  Company,  145  W. 
45th  Street,  New  York  19,  says  you  will  get  when  their 
device  is  attached  to  office  duplicating  machines.  This 
device,  the  Anti-Offset  Jobmaster,  sprays  a  very  fine  dry 
powder  on  every  sheet  that  comes  out  of  the  Multilith  or  the 
Davidson  duplicating  machine.  This  invisible  powder 
keeps  the  sheets  separated  from  each  other  to  prevent 
offsetting,  thus  permitting  the  office  machine  to  run  coated 
and  card  stock  previously  too  difficult  to  handle  successfully 
without  this  spray. 

•  The  new  device  has  no  moving  parts  and  is  easily  at¬ 
tached  to  Multilith  or  Davidson  duplicating  machines. 
Among  its  other  benefits,  the  Jobmaster  permits  office  ma¬ 
chines  to  obtain  a  better  ink  coverage  and  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  paper  spoiled  and,  unlike  larger  spray  guns,  it 
cannot  clog  because  of  the  dry  powder  used.  The  Jobmaster 
sells  for  less  than  $50.00. 

■  Earphone  Unit— An  attacliment  known  as  the  Earphone 
Aggregate  Unit  has  been  developed  to  allow  schools,  li¬ 
braries,  colleges,  etc.,  to  play  records  and  transcriptions  for 
individual  listening  rather  than  through  loudspeakers.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Audio-Master  Corporation,  341  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City  17,  this  new  attachment  now  makes 
it  possible  to  use  as  many  as  ten  headsets  for  individual 
listening. 
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The  Bdance  Sheet  and  Inventory-Takins. 
January  Bookkeeping  Awards  Contest 


»  .  -Jf  the  accountant  and  the  tax  consultant. 

3  n^cfchandviing  businesses, 

IIIIIIIII^^^Hb  ^  where  an  inventory  is  a  factor  in  filing 

i  tax  returns,  the  accrual  method  of  re- 
^  1  porting  income  should  be  employed 

K  ®  '  1  ht'cause  it  leads  to  a  more  accurate 

B  w  si  summary  of  the  operation  of  the  busi- 

|if***»  » V-'-/- ''  ^1  ness.  Many  small  businesses  prefer  the 
r  ^  cash  methwl  of  reporting  income  be- 

K  i'l' cause  it  is  easier,  and  less  time-con- 

■|||  \  suming  in  that  it  obviates  inventory- 

taking.  Nevertheless,  the  bookkeeping 
instructor  should  emphasize  the  ad- 
[||k  .  rd  visability  of  using  the  accrual  method 

reports  and  should  make  every 
student  thoroughly 
understands  the  various  methods  of 
I  taking  inventories  and  figuring  their 

I  JiBaimHPB  I  values.  These  are  topics  that  many 

good  bookkeeping  textbooks  treat  light- 

MILTON  BRIGGS  ^  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  the 

preparation  of  statements  involving 
Bookkeeping  Editor  merchandise  inventories,  but  the  stu- 

.  I  ,  .  If;.  dent  is  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to  the 

incls  accountants  and  first-  .  i  .  p  i  • 

,  .  point  where  he  must  find  inventory 

ceeners  enjrrossed  in  the  }.  r  i  •  ir  ^ 

]  ,  .  •  h2ures  tor  himselt. 

and  closing  processes  pre-  ^ 

preparation  ol  financial  "  The  January  Problem  -  In  this 
to  he  followed  bv  State  and  menlhs  bookkeeping  contest,  Assign- 
:  returns.  Anxious  proprie-  «'>'*  student  to  figure 

rs,  corporation  olfic-ers,  and  P“Re  "f  an  inventory  record  sheet, 

i  await  the  important  sum-  Assig>>'nent  B  rerpiires  preparation  of 
profit  and  loss  statements  a  profit  and  loss  statement,  and  Assign- 
e  sheets  reved  ment  C  a  balance  sheet.  Please  read 

keeping  teachers,  this  time  '!'''  carefidly  before  you  launch 

ol  year  presents  a  splemlid  *1''^  problem  in  your  classroom 

to  teach  such  timelv  top-  “wards,  both  certificates  and 

Mitorv-taking  and  figuring,  IV''*'  «an>ed  in  sequence  al- 

of  information  for  prepa-  "’""R''  "<’*  necessarily  in  consecutive 
tatements,  and  actual  con-  nionths. 

f  these  business  reports  in  •  Please  read  the  following  intro¬ 
ductory  paragraphs  to  your  students. 

cal  Period-The  significance  Marvin  Mellor  is  the  proprietor  of 
period  should  be  carefully  SUNNYSIDE  SWEET  SHOP,  where 

In  practice,  there  are  many  he  sells  candy  and  confectionery  novel- 

n  the  length  of  the  financial  bts  in  wholesale  lots  and  also  at  retail. 
Jimding  on  the  kind  and  size  Assume  that  you  are  working  as  Mr. 
iness  for  which  rejwrts  are  Mellor’s  bookkeeper,  and  that  it  is 
Small  businesses  almost  al-  now  time  to  take  inventory  and  pre- 
ite  on  an  annual  basis,  gov-  pare  his  annual  financial  statements, 
he  necessity  of  filing  income  Illustration  1  shows  a  page  from  the 
;.  Corporations  generally  fol-  inventorv  record  sheets  for  the  SUNNY- 
terly  fiscal  period.  Some  have  SIDE  SWEET  SHOP;  Illustration  2 
ijwrts  prepared  semiannuallv,  (page  252)  gives  the  trial  balance  pre- 
thly,  and  some  (particularly  pared  under  date  of  December  31,  1951. 
ring  plants)  have  established  •  Instructions  for  Students.  As^ign- 
that  divides  the  year  into  ment  A,  for  a  junior  certificate  or  pin: 

[jual  perijxls  of  four  weeks  With  pen  and  ink,  copy  the  information 
5  closing  procedure  in  all  shown  in  Illustration  1.  Find  the  exten- 
follows  much  the  same  pat-  sion  for  each  item  and  the  total  value 
it  is  planned,  a  comj^etent  for  the  page.  Use  composition  paper,  or 
r  can  be  very  helpful  in  pre-  plain  white  paper  properly  ruled. 

1  assimilating  information  for  Assignment  B,  for  a  senior  certificate 


ILLUSTRATION  1 

or  pin:  Prepare  a  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1951.  Merchandise  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  business  on  that  date  was  valued  at 
$2998.95.  Provide  for  10  per  cent  an¬ 
nual  depreciation  of  equipment.  (Debit 
Depreciation  of  Equipment  and  credit 
Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Equip¬ 
ment,  $440.)  Other  adjustments  are 
not  to  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Assignment  C,  for  a  superior  certifi¬ 
cate  or  pin:  Prepare  a  balance  sheet, 
either  in  report  form  or  in  account 
form.  You  may  use  either  pen  and  ink 
or  the  typewriter  for  the  final  draft  of 
your  statement. 

•  Teachers  Please  Note.  The  No¬ 
vember,  1951,  issue  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  contains  the  complete 
rules  and  regulations.  Contest  dead¬ 
line:  February  8,  1952. 
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SUNNYSIDE  SWEET  SHOP 

NAarvin  Mellor,  Proprietor 

Merchandise  Inventory 

December  31,  1951 

Sheet  1 ,  Page  1 

Quan- 

1 

tity 

Description 

Unit  1 

1 

Boxes  1 

of  Item 

Cost 

Val 

je 

32 

Honeydew 

1 

Drops 

$.62 ’A 

64 

Choc-O-Pops 

.6216  !; 

109 

Cream  Coffee 

Bars 

.50 

I 

44 

Sun-Maid 

i 

Sticks  , 

.75 

1 

72 

Assorted  i 

! 

1 

Kar-A-Mels 

.87 ’A 

96 

Jack  Horner 

1 

i 

Patties 

.87  V6 

i 

52  i 

Toffy  Taffy 

1.25 

92  ■ 

Humpty 

Dumpty 

Dolls 

1.10  1 

! 

i 

1 

88 

Jumbo 

Peanuts 

.37  Vi 

104 

Tasty  Twisters 

.25 

71 

Toasted  Mai- 

low  Bars 

.55 

1 

60 

Sunshine 

I 

Orange 

Slices 

.65 

1 

21 

Boston  Bean 

Candies 

.70 

32 

1  Lucious 

! 

Lemon  Drops 

.87  Vi 

1 

114 

Sea-Kist  Salt 

Water  Taffy 

.92 

i 

12 

Captain  Kidd 

! 

Treasure 

Chests 

1.20 

32 

Ko-Ko  Nut 

Bars 

.90 

' 

30 

Mar-Vel 

Mints 

1.05 

i 

29 

Assorted 

Grab  Bags 

.35 

i 

9 

Kiddee  Pops 

.80 

i 

Total 

i 
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Ordway  0538 


January  3,  1951 


Mr  Arthur  Rundell 
Plach®  Brothers 
4  Park  Place 

San  Francisco  7,  California 


6  Dear  Mr.  Plache: 

7  Your  end  of  the  year  Inventory  Is  either  nearing  complet- 

8  Ion  or  complete  now.  Did  the  taking  of  this  Inventory  delay  the 

9  servlcelng  of  your  currant  orders.  Did  It  add  a  staggering  num- 

10  her  of  over- time  hours  to  your  pay  roll.  If  so,  we  are  prepared 

11  to  help  you  "cut  costs  on  your  next  Inventory. 

12  The  BLACK-GRAY  COMPAKY  offer  you  the  services  of  more  than 

13  a  hundred  experts  who  have  the  ’know-how’  for  handellng  accuratly 

14  and  swiftly  large  or  small  Inventory s.  Our  flexable  working 

15  schedule  bends  to  conform  with  yours.  That  Is  our  working  day 

16  starts  when  yours  stops,  and  finished  when  yours  begins.  This  per- 

17  mlts  the  conducting  of  your  business  with  out  Interuptlon. 

18  Nothing  can  take  the  plase  of  experelnce  accept  genius.  We 

19  have  the  experelnce  and,  we  believe  a  fare  amount  of  ability.  May 

20  we  show  you  how  It  can  advantageously  be  applied  to  your  business. 

21  We  are  today  mailing  a  copy  of  your  booklet  ’Time  Saver’  irtilch  des- 

22  crlbe  in  detail  the  specaillzed  services  we  render.  Won’t  you 

23  please  read  them?  Upon  request  we  shall  gladly  have  one  our  repre- 

24  sentatlves  call  on  you. 

25  We  are  now  taking  committments  for  quarterly  and  bi-annual 

26  Inventories.  May  we  make  a  reservation  for  you?  We  are  very  anx- 

27  lous  to  number  you  among  our  satisfied  customers.  You  will  find  us 

28  sincerely  co-operative. 

29  Cordially  Yours, 

30 


31  IbtTB 


THE  BLACK  GRAY  COMPANX 

Dl  rector 


.Ji 


SUNNYSIDE  SWEET  SHOP 

Marvin  M«llor,  Proprietor 

Trial  Balance 

December  3L  1951 

Cash 

3522 

59 

Petty  Cash 

100 

00 

Accounts 

m 

Receivable 

1822 

81 

Merchandise 

Inventory 

(1/1/51) 

3581 

30 

Prepaid 

Insurance 

129 

86 

Equipment 

4400 

00 

Reserve  for  Dc* 

preciation  of 

Equipment 

150  60 

Notes  Payable 

1500  00 

Accounts 

PayaNe 

1456  29 

Taxes  Payable 

134  04 

Marvin  Mellor, 

Capital 

5390  27 

Sales 

30864  36* 

Purchases 

18819 

61 

Advertising 

104 

50 

Delivery 

Expense 

72 

39 

Heat  and  Light 

335 

42 

1 

Maintenance  of 

Equipment 

67 

02 

! 

Pay  Roll 

4484 

71 

j 

Rent 

1200 

00 

Supplies  Used 

58691 

1 

Taxes 

210 

55  , 

Telephone 

57 

89j  j  1 

1 

39495 

56  39495  56 

1 

ILLUSTRATION  2 

■  Teacher’s  Key— Assignment  A.  Total 
value  of  inventory  sheet,  $837.38.  As¬ 
signment  B.  Cost  of  Goods  Sold, 
$19,401.96;  Gross  Profit  on  Sales, 
$11,462.40;  Total  Operating  Expenses, 
$7,559.39;  Net  Profit,  $3,903.01.  A.s- 
signment  C.  Total  Assets,  $12,383.61; 
Total  Liabilities,  $3,090.33;  Capital, 
December  31,  $9,293.28. 

■  Next  Month— The  major  bookkeep¬ 
ing  event  of  the  school  year,  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  International  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest,  begins  the  day  you 
receive  your  copy  of  the  February  is¬ 
sue  of  this  magazine.  Details  regarding 
this  BIG  CONTEST  are  given  on  page 
235  of  this  issue. 

Your  students  need  not  have  taken 
part  in  any  previous  contest  to  qualifv 
for  participation  in  the  International 
Contest  this  year.  The  contest  problem 
will  be  novel  and  short— not  difficult. 
Students  are  called  on  to  detect  errors 
and  complete  PETER  PENNYPACK- 
ER’S  UNBALANCED  TRIAL  BAL¬ 
ANCE.  You  and  your  students  can 
profit  from  this  practice  in  locating 
errors  .  .  .  earn  Certificates  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  and  pins  .  .  .  win  prizes  .  .  .  and 
have  fun!  Just  clip  the  coupon  on  page 
235  NOW  and  mail  it  TODAY. 


Key  to  the  World's  Worst 
Transcript 

1.  (1)  1952,  not  1951. 

2.  (2)  Insert  period  after  Mr. 

6.  (3)  Rundell,  not  Flachc. 

7.  (4)  end-of-the-year,  not  end  of  the 
year;  (5)  inventory,  not  inventory;  (6) 
completion  incorrectly  divided  at  end  of 
the  line— should  be  com-ple-tion. 

8.  (7)  inventory,  not  inventory. 

9.  (8)  servicing,  not  serviceing;  (9) 
current,  not  currant;  (10)  question  mark, 
not  period,  after  orders. 

10.  (11)  overtime,  not  over-time;  (12) 
payroll,  not  pay  roll;  (13)  question  mark, 
not  period,  after  payroll. 

11.  (14)  Insert  closing  (piotation  marks 
after  costs;  (15)  inventory,  not  inventory. 

12.  (16)  offers,  not  offer. 

13.  (17)  Use  double  quotation  marks, 
not  single,  before  and  after  know-how; 
(18)  hatulling,  not  luindeling;  (19)  ac¬ 
curately,  not  accuratly. 

14.  (20)  inventories,  not  inventorys; 
(21)  flexible,  not  flexable. 

15.  (22)  Insert  comma  after  is. 

16.  (23)  Take  out  comma  after  stops; 
(24)  finishes,  not  finished. 


17.  (25)  without,  not  with  out;  (26) 
interruption,  not  interuption. 

18.  (27)  place,  not  plase;  (28)  experi- 
ctue,  not  expereince;  (29)  except,  not 
accept. 

19.  (30)  experience,  not  expereince; 
(31)  insert  comma  after  believe;  (32) 
fair,  not  fare. 

20.  (33)  advantageously,  not  advetUa- 
geously;  (34)  (piestion  mark,  not  period, 
after  business. 

21.  (35)  our,  not  your;  (36)  insert 
comma  after  booklet;  (37)  Timesaver,  not 
Time  Saver;  (38)  use  double  (piotes,  not 
single,  before  and  after  Timesaver;  (39) 
insert  comma  before  closing  quotation 
mark;  (40)  describes,  not  describe;  (41) 
describe  is  incorrt'ctly  divided  at  end  of 
line— should  be  describes. 

22.  (42)  specudized,  not  specailized. 

23.  ( 43 )  Insert  the  word  of  between 
one  and  our. 

2.5.  (44)  commitments,  not  committ¬ 
ments;  (4.5)  bianntud,  not  bi-annual. 

29.  (46)  Cordially  yours,  not  Cordially 
Yours. 

30.  (48)  THE  BLACK-GR.\Y  COM¬ 
PANY,  not  THE  BLACK  GRAY  COM¬ 
PANY. 

31.  (49)  TB:lb,  not  lb:TB;  (.50)  Direc¬ 
tor,  not  Directcr. 
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^^Job  Hours'' 

(Continued  from  page  241) 

estimate  the  time— the  number  of  Job 
Hours— such  an  assignment  will  take; 
however,  the  actual  time  used  can  be 
accredited  as  so-many  Job  Hours  if  the 
instructor  observes  the  work  carefully 
to  ascertain  that  students  do  it  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  they  should. 

•  Master  Assignment  Sheet.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  a  large  sheet  is 
prepared  containing  the  names  of  all 
students  in  the  class  (across  the  top) 
and  the  dates  of  each  session  of  the 
class  (down  the  left  side  of  the  sheet). 
This  arrangement  permits  a  complete 
view  of  the  class  activities,  much  like 
Eisen’s  rotation  chart,-  thus  enabling 
the  teacher  to  assign  work  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  all  students  engaged  in 
the  most  profitable  tasks  that  the 
ecpiipment  and  facilities  permit. 


Alton,  L. 

Burlew,  D. 

Duffy, 

Jr.,  etc. 

January 

7 

Job  14 

Job  2 

Job 

3 

January 

9 

Job  14 

Job  3 

Job 

4 

January 

11 

Job  2 

Job  14 

Job 

5 

January 

14 

Job  3 

Job  14 

Job 

6 

January 

16 

Job  4 

Job  5 

Job 

14 

Etc. 

Job  5 

Job  6 

Job 

14 

Representative  Part  of 
Master  Assignment  Sheet 

•  Time  Tickets.  Since  .some  jobs, 
particularly  unexpecUxl  ones,  cannot 
always  be  estimated  beforehand,  the 
instructor  will  want  to  have  ready  some 
blank  “time  tickets.”  The.se  are  dupli¬ 
cated  on  5-by-3  cards  and  are  filled  out 


Blank  Time  Ticket 


by  the  student  who  completes  a  non¬ 
standard  job.  The  card  is  then  filed  in 
the  general  Job  file,  the  same  as  are 
the  regular  Job  (]ards.  It  provides  in¬ 
formation  that  will  assist  in  estimating 
Job-Hour  credits  for  future  work  of  the 
same  stirt. 

•  Reference  Books.  A  good  library 
of  .standard  office  reference  lK)oks 
should  be  available  for  the  students  as 
a  supplement  to  what  information  can 
be  provided  bv  the  basic  te.xtlxiok,  its 
workbook,  and  the  folders  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

*  Norman  H.  Eisen,  “How  to  Organize  the 
notation  Plan  for  Instruction  in  Office  Practice.” 
Business  Education  World,  October,  1951. 
page  68. 


The  library  need  not  be  large,  but  it 
should  l)e  kept  on  open  shelves  in  the 
office-practice  room.  Two  simple  rules 
govern  the  use  of  these  reference  works: 

^ )  the  books  can  be  used  only  in  the 
room,  and  (2)  each  book  must  be  re¬ 
placed  on  the  shelf  as  soon  as  the  user 
has  completed  his  use  of  it. 

•  Recorded  Directions  and  Mate¬ 
rials.  The  role  of  the  instructor  in  teach¬ 
ing  a  class  like  this  is  so  varied,  exacts 
so  many  skills,  and  recjuires  so  much 
attention  at  different  places  at  the  same 
time  that  the  teacher  often  wishes  he 
had,  like  Mephistopheles,  the  ability 
to  create  an  assistant.  Budgets  do  not 
usually  permit  the  luxury  of  “live  assist¬ 
ants,”  but  one  can  be  created  out  of 
a  dictating  machine. 

The  writer  has  found  it  most  helpful 
to  prepare  for  each  Job  a  good  record¬ 
ing  of  supplementary  directions,  infor¬ 
mation,  etc.,  which  is  kept  on  file  in 
each  Job  folder.  Instructions,  letters, 
cables,  telegrams,  bulletins,  etc.,  are 
recorded  in  advance  of  the  term,  in 
order  ( 1 )  to  free  the  instructor  for 
other  classroom  activities,  (2)  to  pro¬ 
vide  students  considerable  experience 
in  listening  to  the  dictating  machine, 
and  (3)  to  provide  opportunitv  for 
those  students  who  know  shorthand  to 
sustain  their  writing  skill  and  for  all 
students  to  get  transcription  practice 
from  “office  style”  dictation.  A  few 
minutes’  orientation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  cpiickly  enables  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  use  the  equipment. 

•  Payroll-Record  Form.  So  that  stu¬ 
dents  know  at  all  times  how  much  they 
are  “banking”  in  their  Job-Hour  ac¬ 
count,  the  writer  has  found  it  worth 
while  to  prepare  a  payroll  chart  on 
which  he  enters  each  week  the  new 
Hours  earned  bv  the  student. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  a  student 
should  theoreticallv  have  as  many  Job 
Hours  to  his  credit  as  the  number  of 
hours  the  class  met.  The  strange  thing 
is  that  many  of  the  good  students  will 
turn  in  far  more  than  this  average,  and 
that  average  and  below-average  stu¬ 
dents  will  work  hard  to  “beat  the  aver¬ 
age.”  This,  of  CHHirse,  is  one  of  the 
great  values  of  the  Job-Hour  Plan— its 
incentive  value.  The  writer  has  found 
that  students  soon  note  the  relationship 
of  Job  Hours  earned  and  regularitv 
of  class  attendance  and  that  they  are 
thereby  inspired  to  manage  their  af¬ 
fairs  so  that  attendance  is  at  a  high 
level. 

Using  a  large  chart  form,  one  pav- 
roll  can  be  .set  up  for  the  entire  term, 
with  a  column  for  each  week  acro.ss  the 
top  and  a  line  for  each  member  of  the 
class. 

•  A  Digest  of  the  Plan.  To  simplfv 
orienting  the  students  to  the  plan,  the 
writer  gives  each  student  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which,  graphically  shown,  is 
this  information: 


I  Week  of  Week  of  Week  of  Week  of  | 

Jan.  7  Jan.  14  Jan.  21  Jan.  2B  | 

I  Alton,  L.  6  5  6  ^  | 

Burlew,  D.  5  6  3  ^  I 

Duffy,  J.  5  4  5  *  ! 

Ebert,  E.  6  —  4  8  ! 

Groce,  S.  6  5  6  3  I 

etc.  5  7  4  *  s 


Representative  Part  of  Payroll  Chart 

Activity  Source 

1.  Get  your  Jobs  for  1.  See  the  Master 
the  week  and  do  Assignment  Sheet, 
them. 

2.  Find  out  what  you  2.  See  the  Job  Card 
have  to  do  in  or-  for  each  Job. 
der  to  earn  the 

Hours  for  the  Job. 

3.  Inform  yourself  on  3.  Investigate  the 

the  topic.  Read.  folders,  the  text- 

Listen  to  the  re-  book,  the  work- 

corder.  Ask  ques-  book,  the  refer- 

tions,  if  necessary.  ence  books,  the 

recordings.  Ask 
the  instructor. 

4.  Turn  in  complete  4.  Check  the  Job 

Jobs  wi  th  Job  Card. 

Card  or  Time 

Ticket.  “In”  bas¬ 
ket. 

5.  Check  each  pay-  5.  Check  the  Pay¬ 
roll  to  see  that  roll  Chart. 

you  were  not  left 
out.  If  your  pay 
does  not  show, 
you  may  have 
work  to  finish. 

“Out”  basket. 

■  Summary  of  the  “Job-Hour”  Plan- 
Now  that  both  the  pay -check  concept 
and  the  mechanics  of  arranging  ac- 
creditable  Jobs  have  been  reviewed, 
the  procedure  stands  out  clearly: 

1.  The  instructor  prepares  Job  Cards  for 
each  assignment  that  his  course  should 
cover. 

2.  The  students  are  oriented  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  and  the  “not  how  well  but  whether 
acceptable”  philosophy. 

3.  Students  determine  their  assignments 
by  referring  to  the  Master  Assignment 
Sheet. 

4.  When  students  turn  in  their  work, 
the  instructor  goes  over  it,  accrediting  that 
which  is  acceptable  and  rejecting  that 
which  is  not  acceptable. 

5.  The  students  are  accredited  with  Job 
Hours  for  acceptable  work,  which  are  listed 
on  the  weekly  Payroll  Chart. 

•  The  merits  of  the  plan  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  burden  of  activity  that  the 
program  initially  places  on  tlie  instruc¬ 
tor.  It  is  true  that  preparing  the  Job 
Cards  and  the  forms,  as  well  as  develop¬ 
ing  the  folders  and  other  instructional 
aids,  initially  rerjuires  considerable 
work— a  fine  way,  incidentally,  to  over¬ 
view  one’s  course  before  starting  it. 
Once  the  working  aids  are  developed, 
the  instnictor’s  work  is  much  simpler. 

The  plan  does  provide  great  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  students,  keeps  their  work 
and  their  progress  clearly  outlined  for 
them,  and— best  of  all— accustoms  them 
to  thinking  in  terms  of  “I’ll  receive  in 
degree  to  what  I  produce.” 


JANUARY,  1952 
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TODAy’S  SECRETARY 


Dictation  Transcript^ 


The  Story  to  Dote 


Molly  has  been  transferred  from  the  Typing  Department 
to  the  Machine  Shop  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hanley,  the 
division  manager.  Why,  she  doesn’t  krunv,  but  it  seems  to  her  like  a  demotion. 
Meanwhile,  Clarice,  also  from  the  Typing  Department,  is  now  working  as  secretary 
to  Mr.  Hanley,  a  big  step  up.  Molly  feels  diseouraged,  but  Anna,  the  Machine- 
Shop  timekeeper,  tries  to  tell  her  that  her  job  there  is  important,  ami  that  she 
will  grow  to  like  it. 


Pushed  Around 


EDITH  M.  DEAN 

■  “Don’t  make  the^^  mistake  of  thinking 
these  people  in  the  Machine  Shop  are 
just  doing  something  anyone  could  do, 
as  I  thought  when^^  I  first  came  out 
here,”  Anna  told  Molly.  “See  that  blue¬ 
print  on  the  desk  over  there?” 

Molly  nodded.  “It  looks  like  blue^^ 
paper  with  a  lot  of  crooked  white  lines 
to  me.” 

“It  does  to  me,  too;  but,  to  these  ma¬ 
chinists,  each  of  those  crooked^®  white 
lines  is  important.  Otherwise,  none  of 
our  engines  would  ever  be  completed.” 

It  was  midafternoon  before^^  Mollv 
saw  Mr.  Lawson,  her  Itoss,  again.  A 
phone  call  had  come  in  for  him,  and 
Molly  hurried  across  to^’’  the  other  side 
of  the  shop  to  get  him.  He  came  and 
talked  into  the  phone  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 

“You  don’t  need  to  come^®  for  me,” 
he  explained  during  a  wait  in  the  con¬ 
versation.  “Just  use  the  whistle.”  He 
looked  up  at  a  wire  dangling'’®  over  the 
desk. 

To  Molly,  the  wire  had  been  just 
something  that  got  in  her  way  when 
she  stood  up.  Now  she  understood®* 
the  significance  of  the  list  of  names  and 
numbers  under  the  glass  on  her  desk. 
According  to  it,  Mr.  Lawson’s'*^  call 
was  one  long  blast. 

She  pulled  the  whistle  to  summon 
him  the  next  day  when  Clarice  called 
to  say  that  Mr.  Hanley®®  wanted  to  talk 
to  him.  It  gave  off  a  shrill  sirenlike 
noise  that  rang  in  Molly’s  ears  long 
after  she  had  released®^  the  wire.  But 
Mr.  Lawson  didn’t  answer. 

“I’m  sorry,  Clarice,”  she  said,  “Mr. 
Lawson  doesn’t  seem  to  be®®  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  I’ll  try  to  locate  him  and 
nave  him  call.” 

“Don’t  try.  locate  him.  This  is  the 
Division  Manager’s®®  Office!” 

■  Molly  contacted  the  plant  telephone 
operator  and  asked  her  to  signal  Mr. 
Lawson  on®^  the  public-address  sys¬ 
tem.  She  tried  calling  several  numbers 
she  found  scribbled  on  his  desk  pad. 


Then  she  found  out®**  from  one  of  the 
men  that  he  was  out  of  the  buildiug 
but  would  be  back  soon. 

Molly  dialed  the  Division  Man¬ 
ager’s®®  number.  But  Clarice  didn’t 
answer— it  was  a  man’s  deep  voice. 

“This  is  Mr.  Hanley  speaking.” 

He  didn’t  sound®®  like  a  man  who 
would  sentence  anyone  to  work  in  the 
Machine  Shop,  she  thought. 

“Is— is  Clarice  there?” 

“No,  she  just  stepped®*  out.  May  I 
have  her  call  you?” 

“This  is  Mollv  in  the  Machine  Shop, 
Mr.  Hanley.  Clarice  said  you  wanted 
to  talk®-  to  Mr.  Liiwson.  He’s  out  of  the 
but  I  expect  him  back  short- 

“Tbanks,  Molly.  Ask  him  to  call  me.” 
■  Molly'®  had  been  in  the  Machine 
Shop  six  weeks  before  she  realized  that 
Anna  was  right.  She  was  beginning  to 
like®*  it.  She  didn’t  seem  to  mind  the 
noise  as  she  did  at  first,  and  the  people 
were  just  as  friendly  as  those  in  the 
office.®®  Even  when  a  lathe  spit  a  few 
metal  shavings  over  its  shield  toward 
the  edge  of  her  desk,  she  didn’t  bother®® 
to  move.  And  she  no  longer  spent 
money  on  nylon  stockings,  for  all  the 
girls  in  the  shop  wore  slacks. 
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Of  c'ourse,  there  were®'  minor  ir- 
ritatiou.s,  like  the  time  she  overheard 
('larice  telling  another  girl  in  the  rest 
r(X)m  that  she  did®®  wish  the  factory 
help  were  not  permitted  to  use  the 
same  rest  room  the  girls  from  the  of¬ 
fice  did.  “They  keep  everything®’®  so 
dirty.  I  don’t  know  why  Mr.  Hanley 
wants  his  office  so  close  to  the  factory, 
anyway,”  she  complained.'® 

“Oh,  I  can  tell  you  that,”  her  com¬ 
panion  replied.  “NIr.  Hanley  worked 
liis  way  up  from  the  factory,  and  he’s** 
never  forgotten  it.” 

Each  day,  though,  Molly  found  her¬ 
self  feeling  more  at  home  in  the  Ma¬ 
chine  Shop;  .so,  on  the  morning*-  that 
Mr.  Lawson  broke  the  news  to  her,  she 
felt  dismayed  and  confused.  Mr.  Law- 
son  told  her  that  a  new  girl*®  was  com¬ 
ing  in  to  take  her  place.  “You  will  work 
with  her  the  rest  of  this  week  and  on 
Monday  report  to  the  Personnel**  Of¬ 
fice.  1  wish  I  didn’t  have  to  lose  you, 
but  I  have  no  choice.” 

■  Mr.  Lawson  was  gone  before  Molly 
had*®  time  to  shape  any  rpiestions  about 
her  own  future.  He  had  said,  “1  have 
no  choice,”  the  same  words  that  Mr. 
Bryant,*®  the  head  of  the  typing  depart¬ 
ment,  had  use<l  when  he  .sent  her  to 
the  Machine  Shop.  Was  the  Division 
Manager**  responsible  for  this  move, 
t(K)?  What  did  he  have  against  her? 
Molly  couldn’t  remember  when  she  luid 
felt  so*®  discouraged. 

She  ■  was  to  report  to  Personnel. 
Where  thev  hire  pcHiple- and  fire  them, 
too,  she  remembered  uncomfortably.*® 
Maybe  she  would  go  there  todav  and 
(juit.  But  that  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  the 
new  girl,  who,  after  all,  certainly®® 
wasn’t  responsible  for  Molly’s  trouble. 

The  Personnel  waiting  room  was 
crowded  on  Monday,  and  Molly  wait¬ 
ed^*  a  long  time  to  see  the  manager. 

■  He  read  over  her  record  as  she  sat 
in  his  office— Molly  could  see**-  her  ap¬ 
plication  photograph  on  the  ]yaper  ho 
held. 

“You’ve  been  here  a  little  more  than 
a  vear,  haven’t  you,  Molly?”**'* 
les,  sir. 

“Have  you  liktxl  it?” 

“Most  of  the  time,”  Molly  replied 
honestly. 

The  big  man  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment***  in  silence,  his  gray  eyes 
crinkling  with  understanding.  “I  believe 
we  could  all  say  that.  Sometimes  we 
feel  as  if  we’re**®  being  pushed  around 
when  we  have  to  work  p;ist  the  five 
o’clock  whistle.  Probably  you  thought 
so  when  you  were  sent  to**'*  the  factory. 

He  didn’t  wait  for  Molly  to  answer. 
“There’s  a  certain  amount  of  ‘pushing 
around’  everywhere.***  And  it’s  my  duty 
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to  tell  you  that  yours  isn’t  over  even 
now.” 

■  Molly  edged  forward  a  little  in  her®^ 
chair.  This  was  enough,  she  decided. 
She  would  (juit.  But  he  continued. 

“You  probaldy  know  that  Mr.  Han- 
ley8!»  requested  that  you  be  sent  to  the 
Machine  Shop.  I  can  tell  you  why, 
now.  He  insists  tliat  his'  secretarv  un¬ 
derstand’*^  the  problems  of  the  factory. 
For  that  reason  she  must  work  there  a 
while.” 

Molly  snapped  to  attention.  Did 
that  '*1  mean  that  she— 

‘  But— but— he  has  a  secretarv,”  she 
managed  to  exclaim. 

“Y’es,  you  mean  C’larice.  But  her  job 
with  Mr.’*“  Hanley  was  only  temporary, 
and  she  kiKwv  it.  For  the  time  being, 
she  will  return  to  the  typing’*’*  depart¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  she  w'ill  get  the  next 
‘break.’  I’m  satisfit^rl  that  she  has  learned 
what  you  knew'  w'hen  you  were  hired— 
that  promotion’*’  must  be  earned” 
(1883) 


The  Clock  with 
Only  One  Hand 


NELLIE  BRIGHTON 


■  Annette  crossed  off  the  last  page  of 
shorthand  in  her  notebook  and  placed 
a  neat  pile  of  letters  on  Peter  Sher¬ 
wood’s  desk.’ 

“Througli?”  asked  Beulah. 

Annette  nodded.  “Now’s  mv  chance! 
I’ve  wanted  to  clean  off  mv  desk  ever 
since  I  came  to  work  here.  First,-  I’ll 
<litch  this  old  alarm  clock  that  has 
only  one  hand.” 

Beulah’s  nail  file  stopped  abruptly. 
“Saints  jireseiA'e  \is!” 

“Shouldn’t  I?”^  Annette  paused  un¬ 
certainly.  “What  good  is  a  clock  with¬ 
out  a  minute  hand?” 

“That,”  Beulah  said  solemnly,  “is  a 
legend’— the  legend  of  Mr.  Sherw'ood’s 
weekly  secretaries.  Last  year,  when  I 
became  an  office  fixture  here,  Mr.® 
Sherwood  had  a  clock-watchiug  secre¬ 
tary.  Right  on  the  dot,  at  twelve  and 
five,  the  office  door  clicked  shut  be¬ 
hind®  her.  She  never  started  anything, 
except  perhaps  fresh  lipstick,  later  than 
four-thirty. 

■  “I’ll  bet  you  think,  from  what^  you’ve 
seen  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  that  he’s  just  a 
normal,  likeable  young  man.  You 
should  have  been  around  that  day  he 


lost®  his  temper!  He  threw  the  clock 
on  the  floor,  and  of  course  the  glass 
broke.  Then  he  jerked  the  minute  hand 
right  off  that  clock  and®  threw  it  out  the 
window.  The  clock  ticked  on,  but  the 
girl  put  on  her  hat  and  left  for  good. 
From  then  on,  he’s  had  one’®  secretary' 
right  after  another.  You’ve  lasted  as 
long  as  most  of  them  if  you  should  quit 
tonight.” 

“But  I  don’t  want”  to  quit!”  Annette 
exclaimed.  This  was  her  third  job,  and 
certainly  the  best  paying  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  three.’- 

“Then  don’t  throw  out  that  clock!” 
Beulah  advised. 

“Clock?”  Peter  Sherwood  pushed 
open  the  outer  door.  “What’s  this  about 
a— oh,’®  I  see!” 

Annette  set  down  the  clock  as 
though  it  burned  her  hand. 

“I  know  I  haven’t  mentioned  this 
before,”  he  told  her,  “but”  I  thor¬ 
oughly  dislike  clock-watching.  It  shows 
a  mind  absorbed  with  personal  affairs 
during  business  hours.”  Mr.’®  Sher¬ 
wood  looked  sternly  at  Annette. 

■  The  door  to  his  private  office  closed 
behind  him.  Beulah  shrugged.  “That’s 
just  the  way  he’®  is!”  she  whispered. 
“But  I  get  along  all  right  with  him.  I’ve 
just  resigned  mvself  to  the  idea  that 
my  day  ends’^  at  five-thirty,  not  five.” 

“He  told  me  five,  though.”  Annette 
star(‘d  at  Mr.  Sher^vood’s  closed  door, 
and  her  chin  w'ent  up  an  inch.’®  “If  I 
don’t  catch  my  bus,  I’m  a  whole  hour 
later  getting  hime.  That  means  walking 
up  from  the  boulevard  after  dark’®  and 
w'orrving  my  mother.  It  cuts  into  my 
evenings,  too.  It— w'ell,  it  just  isn’t  fair!” 

■  She  picked  up  the  clock  that®®  had 
no  minute  hand,  studied  it,  wound  it, 
shook  it.  At  last  she  set  it  down  on  her 
desk  w'ith  its  face  to  the  wall.  There®’ 
was  about  an  hour  left  to  work. 

She  put  her  desk,  the  files,  and  the 
supplv  shelves  in  order.  She  listed 
ahead  oir®  the  calendar  those  appoint¬ 
ments  that  she  knew'  about,  and  then 
brought  her  list  of  names  and  phone 
numbers  up  to  date. 

When®®  Mr.  Sherwood  brought  out 
the  signed  mail  to  her  desk,  he  stared 
in  surprise  at  the  clock  facing  the  w'all. 
Then  he  grinned. 

Annette®’  handed  him  a  pile  of  pa¬ 
pers.  “I’ve  sorted  out  this  bunch  of  ads 
and  circulars,”  she  said.  “So  far  as  I 
can®®  tell,  thev  might  as  well  be  throw  n 
awav,  but  I  thought  you  should  look 
them  over  first.” 

But  Mr.  Sherw'ood  didn’t  seem  to®® 
hear  her.  He  just  kept  looking  dt  the 
clock  and  then  at  Annette  and  back  at 
the  clock  again.  Finally  he  exclaimed,®^ 
“You’ve  done  it— turned  the  clock 
around  on  your  own  initiative!  At  last 
I  have  a  secretary  who  isn’t®®  a  clock¬ 
watcher!  I  can’t  tell  you  how  pleased 


■  A  sudden  pandemonium  shut  him 
off.  The  little  clock  shook  violently,®* 
and  its  alarm  clanged  like  a  fire  en- 
gine. 

The  temperature  of  Mr.  Sherwood’s 
smile  dropped  from  warm  to  freezing.®® 
When  he  saw  from  his  wrist  watch  that 
it  w'as  exactly  quarter  to  five,  the  last 
trace  of  the  smile  vanished  in  icy®’  dis¬ 
approval. 

“My  former  secretaries,”  he  said 
curtly,  “left  at  five.  Now  that’s  changed 
to  (juarter  of  five,  Annette?®®  Well,  I 
won’t  detain  you,  since  you’ve  gone  to 
this  much  trouble  to  remind  yourself 
to  get  ready  to  leave. 

“In  fact,”®®  he  continued,  “perhaps 
you’d  better  not  bother  .  .  .” 

Annette  almost  stamped  her  foot,  as 
she  interrupted  him. 

“Mr.®’  Sherwood,  please!  I  set  that 
alarm  for  a  very  good  reason,  and  not 
to  remind  me  that  it’s  almost  five 
o’clock.®®  I  set  it  to  remind  me  to  have 
you  make  that  4:45  telephone  call  to 
Chicago!” 

■  A  whole  minute®®  of  silence  must 
have  passed  before  Mr.  Sherwood  dis¬ 
appeared  into  his  office  to  place  the  call. 

Annette  looked  at®^  Beulah  and 
Beulah  looked  at  Annette. 

“I’m  clearing  out,”  said  Beulah. 
“Hope  I  see  you  tomorrow.” 

When  Annette  heard  Mr.®®  Sherwood 
talking  on  the  phone,  she,  too,  decided 
to  go  home. 

Mr.  Sherwood  didn’t  cxime  in  the 
next  morning,®®  but  Annette  found  a 
note  from  him  on  her  desk. 

“I’m  taking  a  plane  for  Chicago  to¬ 
night  to  sign  that  contract,”  it’®  read. 
“In  your  top  drawer  you  will  find  a 
little  present  from  me  to  you  and  the 
rest  of  the  office.  I  hope  to”  see  it  on 
your  desk  when  I  get  back.” 

The  stpiare  box,  Annette  discovered, 
contained  a  handsome  new  desk  clock, 
with  two  shinv’®  hands.  There  was 
even  an  alarm  on  it.  (848) 


O.G.A.  Membership  Test 

■  There  are  many  tasks  in  a  secretary’s 
dav  that  have  to  be  done  w'hether  you 
like  to  do  them  or  not.  They  add’  up 
to  the  sum  of  success  in  your  career. 
Then  bring  to  those  tasks  the  mellow 
radiance  of  good  cheer.  A  poor  spirit® 
depresses  your  own  dav  and  has  its  bad 
effect  on  your  fellow  workers. 

Whatever  duties  you  are  asked  to® 
perform,  do  them  graciously  and  will- 
inglv.  Begin  your  work  each  day  wdth 
a  smile  and  trv  to  bring  the  dav  to  an’ 
end  with  an  equally  bright  smite. 

Remember,  the  pessimist  says,  “Pass 
the  milk”;  but  the  optimist  says,  “Pass 
the  cream.”®  Even  the  most  boring 
chore  can  be  made  interesting  with  a 
smile.  (112) 
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A  Story  to  Use  for  Developing  Student 
Alertness  to  Secretarial  Techniques 


ELSIE  LUCILLE  LEFFINCWELL 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

The  story  below  appears  in  short¬ 
hand  in  this  month’s  issue  of  Today's 
Secretary.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
“loaded”  with  38  references  to  efficient 
secretarial  procedures. 

■  Suggestions  for  Use— The  story  may 
be  used  in  several  ways,  whether  it  is 
read  from  Today's  Secretary,  from  this 
key,  or  from  a  copy  of  the  key  you 
might  wish  to  duplicate. 

•  Read  first  for  general  atmosphere. 
The  story  is  interesting;  students  will 
enjoy  it. 

•  Read  next  for  secretarial  informa¬ 
tion.  Students  may  identify  each  pro¬ 
cedure  as  it  is  mentioned.  If  the  stu- 


■  Humming  to  herself,  Lucy  stepped 
off  the  elevator,  turned  to  the  left,  and 
hurried  down  the  long  corridor.  She* 
felt  a  little  thrill  of  satisfaction.  Her  job 
with  Smith  and  Jones,  a  large  oil  com¬ 
pany  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, ^  was  one 
year  old  today. 

She  would  take  a  few  minutes  this 
very  day,  Lucy  promised  herself,  to 
study  her’  job  [1.  Knows  the  value  of 
self -appraisal.]— to  see  how  she  was  get¬ 
ting  along  and  where  she  needed  to 
improve.  Lucy  knew  that  already  she 
had  made*  much  progress. 

How  confused  she  had  been  those 
first  few  days  at  work!  For  some  time, 
she  had  even  had  to  say  ‘left”  under’ 
her  breath  as  she  stepped  off  the  eleva¬ 
tor.  The  corridor  on  both  sides  of  the 
elevator  looked  exactly®  alike  to  her, 
and  it  was  embarrassing  to  have  any¬ 
one  see  her  turn  the  wrong  way.  Now 
her  feet  went  the  correct^  way  auto¬ 
matically. 

Lucy  smiled,  too,  as  she  recalled  the 
pleasartt  greeting  of  the  elevator  girl* 
who  now  pushed  in  the  correct  button 
when  she  saw  Lucy  coming.  You  feel 
that  you  are  really  getting  somewhere* 
in  the  business  world  when  the  eleva¬ 
tor  operator  knows  on  what  floor  you 
are  working,  Lucy  mused. 

■  Lucy*®  pausea  at  the  door  to  her 
office  and  looked  it  over  as  if  she  had 
never  seen  it  before.  She  was  early 


dents  are  listening  to  you  read  the 
article,  they  can  list  the  techniques— 
using  their  shorthand— and  revuew  them 
at  the  end  of  the  reading.  If  they  have 
their  own  copies  of  Today's  Secretary, 
they  may  analyze  the  article  and  list 
the  procedures  as  part  of  their  home¬ 
work. 

•  You  may  wish  to  conduct  a  con¬ 
test,  to  see  which  student  can  detect 
the  most  techniques. 

■  Answer  Key— The  key  to  the  secre¬ 
tarial  techniques  is  given  right  in  the 
story  below— in  bracketed  italic  letters. 
Next  month’s  issue  of  Today's  Secretary 
will  provide,  in  print,  a  detailed 
description  and  a  discussion  of  each 
of  the  38  techniques.  Use  both  keys— 
to  stimulate  alertness  to  secretarial 
techniques. 


this**  morning  [2.  Arrives  ahead  of  the 
boss.],  but  the  office  boy  already  had 
turned  on  the  lights  and  open^  the 
window  an  inch  or  two.  Lucy  had*’  al¬ 
ways  been  pleasant  to  Jimmy.  [3.  Is 
pleasant  to  all.]  Often  she  had  walked 
to  the  p)st  office  herself  to  mail  a  last- 
minute  letter*’  [4.  Sees  that  all  of  to¬ 
day's  mail  is  mailed  today!]  rather  than 
have  Jimmy  wait,  and  her  thoughtful¬ 
ness  had  been  reciprocated.  Evervthing 
was  readv  for  her**  to  begin  the  dav’s 
work. 

Smiling,  Lucy  took  off  her  hat  and 
ran  a  comb  through  her  shining  brown 
curls.  She  knew  that  her*’  crisp  white 
collar  and  just-shined  shoes  gave  her 
a  well-groomed  l(X)k.  [5.  Realizes  the 
value  of  an  attractive  appearance.] 
After  putting  her  hat  and  purse  away 
[6.  Does  not  leave  her  personal  helonp^- 
ing^s  on  top  of  desk  or  fUe.],  she  un¬ 
locked  her*®  desk  [7.  Keeps  desk  locked 
so  that  petty  cash,  postage,  etc.,  are 
safe.],  placed  her  shorthand  notel>ook 
and  pen  in  their  customary  places  [8.  Is 
ready  for  dictation  on  an  instant's  no¬ 
tice— notebook  and  pen  "ready  and 
waiting."],  and  uncovered  her  type¬ 
writer.  [9.  Always  covers  typewriter 
before  she  leaves.] 

■  This  will  be**  a  busy  day,  Lucy  re¬ 
flected  as  she  dusted  the  desk.  [10.  Is  a 
good  housekeeper.]  I  had  better  get 
the  money  for  the  boss’s  milk**  and  put 


it  right  by  ni)'  appointment  pad.  [11. 
Has  everything  ready  for  messenger.] 
Then,  on  the  piad  beside  eleven  and 
two  o’clock,  Lucy  wrote  in  large**  let¬ 
ters,  MILK.  [12.  Makes  written  re¬ 
minders  of  important  duties.]  The  boss 
was  losing  weight,  and  remembering 
to  order  midmorning  and  midafternoon 
milk  was  a’®  must. 

Oh,  yes,  here  on  her  apipiointment 
pad  was  a  memo  slie  had  made  yester¬ 
day  just  before  leaving.  She  must  ar¬ 
range’*  an  appointment  for  Mr.  Smith 
with  Mr.  Jones  of  the  Kent  Compianv. 
[13.  Remembers  to  "follow  through.^'] 
She  would  make  that  call  as  once.  [14. 
Makes  appointments  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.]  But  first,”  she  would  check  Mr. 
Smith’s  apipointment  pxid  to  sec  when 
he  could  meet  Mr.  Jones.  [15.  Makes 
sure  boss  will  be  able  to  keep  appoint¬ 
ment  she  makes  for  him.] 

Going  into  Mr.  Smith’s  office,”  Luev 
sharponed  his  poncils,  filled  his  desk 
pen  [16.  Realizes  that  the  tools  of  the 
boss  reflect  the  efficiency  of  his  secre¬ 
tary.],  and,  turning  his  appointment 
pad  to  todav’s  date  [77.  Knows  that 
failing  to  perform  this  simple  task  may 
lead  to  broken  appointments.],  found 
that  Mr.  Smith’*  was  free  from  two  to 
four  o’clock.  When  Lucy  phoned  the 
Kent  Compianv,  she  found  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  free  at  three  also;”  so  she 
recordtxl  the  appointment  on  Mr. 
Smith’s  pad  for  three.  [18.  Remembers 
her  employer's  engagements  must  be 
recorded  on  his  pad  and  on  hers.]  On 
her  ovvm  pad,  for  2:30,  Lucy  wrote,’® 
“Remind  Mr.  Smith  that  he  should 
leave  now  to  meet  Mr.  Jones  at  three.” 
[79.  Knows  it  is  her  duty  to  .see  that 
todatf's  appointments  are  made  and 
kept.] 

Luev  p^ut  her  well-sharpened  pencil 
and  notepad’*  beside  the  two  phones 
on  her  desk,  readv  for  incoming  calls 
[20.  Believes  that  a  message  pad  ami  a 
pencil  go  with  the  phone  like  cheese 
with  apple  pie.],  and  began  to  sort  the 
mail.  [27.  Works  out  a  careful  system 
of  handling  mail  and  habitually  follows 
tins  procedure.] 

■  By  now,  the  men  were’*  arriving. 
Mr.  Smith  came  first.  He  was  a  very 
conscientious  man  and  extremelv  kind. 
In  the  entire  year,”  Lucy  could  never 
remember  his  being  impatient  with  her. 

She  still  felt  embarrassed,  though, 
when  she  remembered’®  his  dictation 
that  she  had  taken  on  her  first  day  on 
the  job.  Somewhere  Lucy  had  seen  a 
movie  in  which  the’*  perfect  secretary 
moved  the  chair  up  close  to  the  bosss 
desk  so  that  she  could  write  on  that 
smooth  surface  instead”  of  on  her  lap. 
So,  when  Lucy  saw  the  chair  in  which 
she  was  to  take  dictation  placed  well 
back  from  Mr.  Smith’s  desk,”  she 
copied  the  girl  in  the  picture  and  tried 
to  move  that  chair.  Only,  of  course,  she 
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Roll  Point  Stylus  and  HandwriN 
ing  Stoncil  simplify  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  seat  work  and  tests.  Use 
them  at  your  desk,  your  home 


A.  B.  Dick  Mimeographs 

Choose  from  eight  new  models 
to  suit  your  need  and  budget. 


School  Tracing  Pages 
A  portfolio  of  tracing  illustra¬ 
tions  which  add  sparkle  and 
life  to  finished  work. 


4-Pago  Folder  Stencil  Sheet 
Full  instructions  and  guide 
lines  make  it  easy  to  prepare 
4-page  folders  on  standard  car- 


ria^e  tvnewnrer. 


New  Styli,  Lettering  Guides, 
Shading  Plates  give  profes¬ 
sional  effects.  Lettering  guides 
have  tapered  openings  for 
smooth,  sure  lines  ana  accu¬ 
rate  positioning. 


A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY,  Depl.BE-152 
5700  Touhy  Avenue,  Chicago  31,  Illinois 


Without  obligation,  please  tell  me  more  about  the  A.  B.  Dick 
mimeograph  products  circled  below. 


Name 


Position 


School 


Colored  mimeograph  inks 

Make  your  copies  attractive  and 
more  effective.  You  can  use 
these  inks  without  cleaning 
mimeograph  cylinder. 


Address 


to  Better  Jobs 


ABDICK 

THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  MIMEOGRAPHING 


Your  Pupil’s  Passport 


4 

No.  5  Mimeoscepo  9 

A  versatile  new  illuminated 
drawing  board  available  with 
ball  socket  pedestal  and  base. 


A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  products  ore  for  use  with  oil  makes  of 
suitable  stencil  duplicating  products. 


This  signed  certificate  tells  all  prospective 
employers  that  your  pupil  has  completed  the 
course  in  mimeographing.  And  today,  more  and 
more  businesses  are  looking  for  young  people 
with  skill  in  mimeographing  —  skill  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  demand  for  clear,  economical, 
mimeographed  copies. 

Give  your  pupils  this  skill,  this  passport  to 
better  jobs  and  more  security.  And  to  make  your 
teaching  simpler  and  more  effective,  use  the 
mimeograph  text-book  and  products  shown  on 
this  page.  Send  the  coupon  for  full  details. 


I.  Complete  Textbook 


New  Stencil  Filing  Wrappers 

Eliminate  cleaning  of  stencils. 
Can  be  mimeographed  to  show 
contents. 


Newspaper  Stencil  Sheet 
Carries  2  and  3  column  rulings 
to  simplify  preparation  of 
school  newspapers. 


Fully  illustrated,  easy-to-usetext 
covers  all  phases  of  mimeo¬ 
graphing.  Fourteen  lessons. 
Comments  by  Dr.  R.  N.  Cansler 
of  Northwestern  University. 
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should  have  taken  a  good  look  at^^  it 
first.  It  was  massive— of  heavy  oak— 
and  she  could  not  even  budge  it.  Mr. 
Smith  had  smiled  but  made  no  com- 
ment^^  when  she  seated  herself,  a  little 
embarrassed,  in  the  chair  in  its  present 
and  stationary  position.  But^®  that  was 
a  year  ago.  Today  Lucy  was  quite  used 
to  writing  with  her  notebook  poised  on 
her  knee  [22.  Is  alert,  adaptable,  and 
poised.],  even  though  she^^  still  didn’t 
like  to  do  so. 

■  Lucy  was  familiar  with  the  way  Mr. 
Smith  dictated  now.  [23.  Accustoms 
herself  to  all  sorts  of  variations  in  dicta¬ 
tion.]  But  even  yet  she®*  had  never  told 
anyone  that  her  boss  dictated  most  of 
his  letters  with  his  back  to  her.  [24. 
Doesn’t  entertain  her  friends  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  her  boss’s  idiosyncrasies.]  He 
always  turned  around®*  in  his  swivel 
chair,  looking  out  over  the  city.  He 
never  once  looked  to  see  how  Lucy  was 
getting  along,^®  and  Lucy  didn’t  expect 
him  to.  [25.  Realizes  that  it  is  her  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  make  sure  that  she  un¬ 
derstands  the  dictation.] 

But  Mr.  Smith  was  easy  to  take  dic¬ 
tation  from  compared  to  Mr.^^  Wilson. 
The  first  time  Mr.  Wilson  buzzed  for 
Lucy  and  she  looked  in  to  see  four  men 
in  his  office,  she  made  up^®  her  mind 
that  her  ears  had  deceived  her  and 
turned  back  to  her  desk.  But,  then,  the 
buzzer  rang  again  unmistakably;^®  and 
this  time  Lucv  marched  right  in,  her 
pen  and  notel>ook  ready.  [26.  Enters 
office  with  expectation  that  work  will 
begin  instantly.]  Mr.  Wilson  started  to 
dictate  almost  before^^  she  could  sit 
down.  As  he  reached  a  particular  part 
of  the  report,  he  would  interrupt  him¬ 
self  to  say,  “Is  that^®  the  way  you  want 
this  part,  Evans?”  and  \lr.  Evans 
would  O.K.  or  correct  the  passage. 
Sometimes  they  even  argued^®  a  while 
until  they  finally  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Lucy  was  glad  she  knew  how  to 
.show  corrections  in  her^^  shorthand 
notes  [27.  Can  handle  all  corrections— 
sentences  or  even  paragraphs.];  other¬ 
wise,  she  certainly  couldn’t  have  worked 
for  Mr.  Wilson.  She  was  glad,  too, 
that  she  had  some  excess^*  shorthand 
skill  [28.  Thinks  of  shorthand  as  a  swift 
and  ready  tool.];  for  it  was  hard  to  take 
dictation  with  four  or  five  men  watch¬ 
ing. 

■  The  only  other  dictation**  Lucy  took 
was  from  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  new 
in  the  department  and  often  away  on 
trips  for  the  company.®®  Mr.  Russell 
was  tops  in  Lucy’s  mind,  but  his  dicta¬ 
tion  was  packed  full  of  technical  terms, 
and  it  was  still®^  hard  for  Lucy,  though 
she  was  keeping  a  list  of  these  terms 
and  the  correct  shorthand  outlines  for 
them.  [29.  Acquaints  herself  with  the 
vocabulary  of  her  business.]  Her  note¬ 
book  now^*  had  quite  a  collection  of 
them  in  it:  toluene,  xylene,  homologues. 


demethylating,  aromatic^  concentrates, 
sludge,  additives,  glycol,  sulfuration. 

But  the  list  went  on  and  on. 

Right  after  lunch,  Lucy  resolved, 
she®*  would  go  over  all  the  terms  col¬ 
lected  in  her  notebook.  Maybe,  if  Mr. 
Russell  isn’t  too  busy,  Lucy®®  decided, 
he  might  be  willing  to  give  me  some 
suggestions.  [30.  Takes  the  initiative  in 
securing  help.]  Sbe  would  concentrate 
on  improving  in  her  role  as®®  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell’s  secretary.  [31.  Makes  an  efficient 
and  good-natured  attack  on  all  work 
assigned  to  her.] 

But  the  rest  of  my  job,  Lucy  mused, 
is  now  pretty  well  under  control— and 
it®^  is  definitely  a  grand  job,  with  a 
progressive  firm. 

■  Just  then  Lucy  heard  the  huzzer 
[32.  Is  there  to  answer  the  buzzer.]  and 
picked  up  her  notebook®*  and  pen  with 
one  hand,  Mr.  Smith’s  mail  with  the 
other  [33.  Does  not  run  back  and  forth 
to  the  boss’s  desk  with  single  items  of 
business.],  and  headed  for  his  office. 
[34.  Knows  that  buzzer  means  NOW.] 

She  put  the  mail,  carefully  arranged®* 
with  the  air-mail  letters  on  top,  [35. 
Helps  her  employer  handle  rush  items 
first.]  on  Mr.  Smith’s  desk  and  called 
his  attention  to  the  three  o’clock  ap¬ 
pointment®®  she  had  made  for  him  with 
Mr.  Jones.  [36.  Is  sure  to  inform  em¬ 
ployer  of  appointments  she  has  made 
for  him.] 

Then  it  happened— the  event  that 
made  this  a  red-letter  day. 

“Lucy,”  said  Mr.®*  Smith,  “you  have 
been  with  our  company  a  year  today. 
All  of  us  want  you  to  know  that  we  are 
pleased  with  your  work.®®  In  your  pay 
envelope  this  month  you  will  find  a 
more  tangible  evidence  of  our  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  hope  you®®  will  be  with  our 
company  for  a  long  time.” 

Surprised  as  she  was,  Lucy  smiled 
and  thanked  him.  [37.  Knotvs  how  to 
accept  blame  and  praise.]  As  Mr.  Smith 
started®*  to  dictate  and  Lucy’s  pen  flew 
over  the  page  [38.  Uses  a  pen  to  take 
dictation],  her  heart  was  light.  She  had 
made  the  grade— and  she  had  received 
her  first®®  merit  raise!  (1302) 

Junior  O.G.A.  Test 

Dear  Jane,  It  seems  no  time  at  all 
since  I  registered  in  South  High  School, 
and  here  four  years  have  passed  and 
it’s  graduation*  time.  You  should  see 
the  beautiful  white  woolen  dress  Mom 
got  me  for  this  special  occasion.  Next, 
I  expect  to®  go  on  to  Bellevue  Hospital 
for  the  beginning  of  my  nurse’s  train- 
ing.^ 

I’m  so  excited,  Jane,  that  I  can’t^ 
make  this  a  real  letter— just  this  bit  of 
a  note  to  say  I’m  hoping  you  will  be 
able  to  attend  the*  graduation  exer¬ 
cises  Friday.  As  ever,  Mary  (90) 
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Wits  and  Wass 

■  Sergeant:  What  is  the  first  thing  to 
do  when  cleaning  a  rifle? 

Private:  Look  at  the  number. 
Sergeant:  What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  it? 

Private:  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
I’m  cleaning  my  own  gun. 

■  Customer  (twice  nicked  by  the  bar¬ 
ber’s  razor):  Hey,  barber,  give  me  a 
glass  of  water. 

Barber:  What’s  wrong,  sir,  hair  in 
your  mouth? 

Customer:  No;  I  want  to  see  if  my 
mouth  leaks. 

■  Rich  Uncle:  I’m  sorry  you  don’t 
like  your  birthday  gift,  but  I  did  ask 
you  whether  you  preferred  large  checks 
or  small  ones. 

Nephew:  Yes,  but  how  was  I  to 
know  that  you  meant  neckties! 

■  Father  (to  young  son):  When  Abe 
Lincoln  was  your  age,  he  was  making 
his  own  living. 

Son:  Yes;  and,  when  he  was  your 
age,  he  was  President. 

■  When  the  woman  motorist  was 
called  upon  to  stop,  she  asked  indig¬ 
nantly,  “What  do  you  want  with  me?” 

“You  were  traveling  at  forty  miles 
an  hour,”  answered  the  police  officer. 

“Forty  miles  an  hour?  Why  I  haven’t 
been  out  an  hour,”  said  the  woman. 

“Go  ahead,”  said  the  officer,  in  des¬ 
pair. 

■  Two  hawks  were  flying  along  slowly. 
Suddenly  a  jet  plane  roared  by,  throw¬ 
ing  out  a  trail  of  flaming  gas. 

“That  bird  is  certainly  in  a  hurry,” 
remarked  the  first  hawk. 

“You’d  hurry,  too,”  said  the  other, 
“if  your  tail  were  on  fire.” 
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